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The clay target season is on. How does 
your average look now? How will it look 
at the end of the year? 

One sure way to improve your shooting is to 
have confidence in your target loads. It frees 
you from doubt and elevates your morale. 
Both are excellent reasons for specifying 
Du Pont MX in your target loads straight 
through the year. 


This popular smokeless shotgun powder has 
proved itself both in tournaments and in 
every-day shooting. All over the Country 
shooters are recommending it—demanding it. 


Du Pont MX is a snappy load. It’s easy 
on the shoulder because of its balanced 
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recoil. It provides uniform loads and con- 
centrated patterns. Positive, hard-hitting, it 
insures CLEAN BREAKS. 

Specify Du Pont MX and chalk up a higher 
average this year. Get a better score—with 
a better powder. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
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from New York Every Thursday 


ON POPULAR CRUISE SHIPS 


“COLOMBIA” 
and “HAITI” 


Also “~PASTORES” 
9 Days Afloat—9 Days Ashore 
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... visiting colorful ports in 


HAITI — JAMAICA 
COLOMBIA s. 4.—PANAMA 


YAKE advantage of temptingly low rates for these 
thrilling seagoing cruises on trim luxurious pleasure- 
liners. Three ships to choose from—the sensational 

new “COLOMBIA” and “HAITI” with air-cooled din- 
ing rooms, outdoor verandah swimming pools, etc., or 
their popular companion-ship “PASTORES.” Three 
cruises to choose from with itineraries that embrace the 
most interesting and colorful ports of the Spanish Main. 
Plenty of time—and lots to do—afloat . . . and plenty 
of time ashore. Friendly, yacht-like, atmosphere, courte- 
ous ship personnel, excellent cuisine. All outside rooms, 
sound movies, orchestras, etc. Complete details on re- 
quest. 
18 DAY COMPLETE CRUISE—‘'"? “<< 
and an extra 
week-end). 9 days afloat—9 days ashore. Visiting 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Kingston, Jamaica; Barranquilla 
and Cartagena, Colombia, So. America, Panama and the 


Canal Zone. Live aboard ship all the way. $175 
(Five shore excursions slight additional cost) up 


11 DAY HAITI CRUISE—}12""8 * “avs ane 


nights in 
esque Haiti. Room and meals at first class hotel in 


no t-au-Prince. Motor sightseeing $] 10 up 
11 DAY HAITI-JAMAICA CRUISE— 


Allowing 11% days and a night in Kingston. Two shore 
visits in Haiti. Motor sightseeing trips in $145 
Haiti and Jamaica up 


For information, reservations, etc., apply local Travel 


Agent or 
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HE pages of the PROCEEDINGS cover a wide range of interest- 
ing subjects, accompanied by at least 40 full-page, beautiful illus- 
trations pertaining to the sea. The contributors, both foreign and 
American, officers and civilians, many of whom are distinguished in their 
specialties, so write as to interest both the associate and regular members 
as well as lay readers. In addition to the leading articles in the main 
body of the magazine, there are departments under the following head- 
ings: Discussions, Professional Notes, Notes on International Affairs, 


Book Reviews, and Secretary’s Notes. 
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BASES MEAN SHIPS" 





By Capt. Dudley W. Knox, U.S.N. 


B® ‘The versatality of the Marines brings upon them a 
great variety of service which naturally tends to ob- 
scure their major mission of multiplying the number 
and power of naval ships through ensuring the avail- 
ability of naval bases 

The integrity of the countersign at the Navy Yard 
gate, the prevention of petty pilfering, guard duty and 
the manning of small guns ‘on board ship, emergency 
landing operations abroad; intervention in backward 
countries and the supervision of their domestic affairs, 
and co-operation with the Army in large scale military 
operations, are concerns which carry no implication of 
increasing the number of cruisers to guard our ocean 
commerce, the number of ships on a scouting line, the 
strength of a convoy escort, nor of the number and 
fighting condition of all fleet units when they meet 
enemy ships in the crucial test of battle. 

Yet it is these latter strictly naval factors of great 
consequence to the country in which the Marine Corps 
plays an important and indispensable part. Upon the 
Marines rest the security of such bases as we already 
possess, and also the possibility of obtaining others 
when they may be critically necessary in preparation 
for fleet operations, or in the midst of a hostile campaign. 

Aside from personnel the main components of a navy 
are ships and bases. To deny a ship a base would be 
to deny it existence. It would soon exhaust its fuel and 
become immobile. The crew would die of starvation 
or thirst. Even if supplies of fuel, food and other 
necessaries were obtained at sea, the ship could operate 
only at constantly reduced mechanical efficiency 
through the fouling of her bottom and deterioration 


*Notrr: By kind permission of the United States Naval Institute 


this article is largely a revision of a similar one published in the 
July, 1933, issue of its Proceedings under the title of “The Ships 
That Count.” 


of hull and machinery. In time she could not avoid 
being stranded or sunk. 

Thus a navy of ships without bases would soon 
become impotent and count for nothing against oppos- 
ing ships with bases at their disposal. We are too 
ready to assume that merely well manned and effi- 
cient ships (including air craft) constitute a navy. 
Only the ships having the support of adequate bases 
are the ships that really count. 

Yet bases mean a great deal more to a fleet than 
mere logistic support and military security, vital as 
these are. To truly appraise the extraordinary value 
of bases in naval operations we must understand how 
bases multiply the numbers and power of the fleet; 
how they are in fact a genuine equivalent of ships. 
To make this clear is the main purpose of this article, 
which will go into details later. 

Meantime let us constantly bear in mind the rela- 
tionship of the Marine Corps to naval bases. By itself 
the Navy cannot be efficient in taking the bases it 
must have, nor in holding them. For such work the 
Navy cannot do without the Marine Corps. Since bases 
directly bring about a great increase in the number 
and power of available ships, and since the Marine 
Corps gives us bases, it is not too much to say that 
Marines make men-of-war. 


3ASES AND NAVAL BATTLES 


At the conclusion of the great Battle of Jutland, 
the availability and power of both fleets in the imme- 
diate future were almost entirely matters of ship res- 
cue, resupply, and repair. Some ships were at the 
bottom and no longer counted. Others. such as the 
battle cruiser Lutzow and cruiser Warrior, vainly en- 
deavored to reach a base before sinking. With a near- 
er base they would have been saved to count in future 
operations. 

Still other ships, while badly damaged, succeeded in 
gaining the security and succor of their bases and there- 
fore did count in the future. Among these latter were 
such important units as the battleships Marlborough, 
Warspite, and Ostfriesland, and the battle cruiser Seyd- 
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litz, which was in so critical a condition from a damaged ed to nearly 15 per cent of the British fleet in the 
bow that she had to be docked immediately, stern first. North Sea, operating from home bases in near-by wa- 
A yreater number of cruisers and destroyers were ters. With less capable base facilities, this percentage 
similarly rescued only through the good fortune of of non-effective strength would obviously have been 
near-by base ; higher, as would also have been the case had the opera- 


The return to port was marked by Trojan efforts to 
restore fleet readiness for battle. Besides the severely 
damaged ships many others required repairs of minor 
injuries before they could again be in prime condition 

hostile fleet. Iemploying the vast facilities 
at Wilhelmshaven, Hamburg, and Kiel, the German 
fleet was not ready for battle until mid-August, or two 
and a half months after Jutland. Itven t 
cruisers Seydlitz and Derflinger had to be excepted from 


readiness. 


to meet a 
| 
7a 


The British had correspondingly extensive ‘facilities 


at numerous base o that the Grand [leet was able 
to match the Germans in point of readiness after Jut 


land. Besides vast repair work, the British were faced 


with the urgent need of making alterations to prevent 
magazine explosions from shells bursting within tur- 
rets, and to correct other important defects brought 
out by battle experience. It is obvious that had either 
flect lacked such superb assets for restoration, many 
of its ships would have counted for little in the suc 
ceeding operations ushered in by Admiral Scheer’s 
major sortie on August 18. 

The rescue and repair of ships are two of the func 
tions of bases, intimately affecting the power of the 
fleet, which are strikingly illustrated by the Jutland 
campaign. There is yet another. Admiral Jellicoe has 
recorded that his “Fleet arrived at its bases on June 
2, fuelled, and was reported ready for sea at four 
hours’ notice at 9:45 P. M. on that date.” While 
doubtless applying only to ships remaining in a rea- 
sonable state of repair, this extraordinary feat of re- 
supply, which presumably included ammunition and 
personnel replacements, had to depend upon base fa- 
cilities. Without them the fleet would have been vir- 
tually demobilized and completely ineffective for a long 
peniod of time. Here again bases meant ships that 
counted. They were a genuine equivalent of ships. 

It would be a simple matter to cull from naval his 
tory many other convincing examples of the outstand 
ing importance of bases after battle and of the way 
in which bases mean ships in those circumstances. The 
campaign about Port Arthur in the Russo-Japanese 
War is a recent instance. Jutland, however, is suffi- 
ciently convincing to serve our purpose and modenn 
enough to satisfy the most up-to-date minded. 

Before battle, bases are in some respects even more 
important than afterwards. While the elements of 
rescue and emergency repair on a great scale only 
become acute subsequent to major action, the prelimi- 
naries to such an occasion require the constant and 
immediate readiness of as many units as possible. The 
concentration of superior force at the critical time 
and point—that cardinal principle upon which all 
naval success depends—is not merely a matter of 
tactics and strategy; it is also a question of bases with 
their equipment. 

With all the facilities available to the Grand Fleet 
during the World War, Admiral Jellicoe states that 
“We usually had at least two battleships, one on two 
light cruisers, six destroyers, one or two cruisers, and 
perhaps one battle cruiser under refit, in addition to 
any other vessels that might be temporarily disabled.” 


These normal reductions from paper strength amount- 


tions been conducted at a greater distance from the 
bas 5. 

The Germans, on the other hand, could plan a sortie 
at a time when none of their ships would be refitting. 
On tl 
their opponent with the full strength of ships which 
their superb bases made available to them. 

The numbers and power of the ships which the bases 


ie selected occasion they could count on meeting 


can maintain in operation or in readiness is a major 
element in the principle of concentration Inevitably, 


poorly equipped bases will reduce the power which 
can be applied at the critical time and place. Good 
facilities can be directly transformed into terms of 
power when and where needed most. At the critical 
time and place, regardless of tactical and strategu 
skill, absent ships and those so badly served by bases 
as to be in a poor state of supply or repair obviously 
will count for little. 

As a final relationship between bases and _ battles, 
we should mention the power represented by bases 
themselves, which may be so formidable as virtually 
to forbid a comparatively large adjacent area to hos- 
tile forces. As Admiral Jellicoe states, “No large ship 
could cruise constantly in the vicinity of enemy bases 
without the certainty that she would fall an early vic- 
tim to the attacks of submarines,” or destroyers. 
These, with corresponding dangers from aircraft, 
mines, and guns, are sufficient to make bases count 
as an important substitute for large ships over a con- 
siderable extent of water, which may well be in a 
location of great strategic value. Gibraltar is an ex- 
cellent example of this. 


LocATION OF BASES 


In establishing the numbers and power of the ships 
which may count effectively during war operations, 
few factors equal in importance the position of naval 
bases. Mere distance from a theater of activity 1s 
one vital aspect of this question. Position relative to 
hostile bases, navigational channels, trade routes, etc., 
is another. 

The North Sea campaign in the late war well illus- 
trates this latter phase. It is truly astonishing that 
when war broke in 1914 the Grand Fleet, operating 
from home ports, had no prepared base in the North 
Sea locations immediately wanted. For centuries the 
great dockyards in and near the Channel had well 
served the purposes of the Royal Navy, and now con- 
tinued to care for the “Channel Fleet” in its mission 
of watching that vital area. But in addition German 
escape “northabout” to the open sea communications 
of the Allies had to be guarded against. Control ol 
the North Sea by the Grand Fleet was, therefore 
necessary, and could be accomplished only from East 
Coast bases, of which there were none, in the fleet 


Thus the main British fleet—the force especiall; 
matched off against the German High Seas Fleet—br 
ran the greatest war in historv without bases where 
y were most urgently needed, and this despite tl 
fact that the operations were conducted from the 
home coast of the most highly industrialized and de 


veloped country on earth. 
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The advent of the submarine and large scale mining 
persuaded the Admiralty to choose Scapa Flow, the 
most northerly port available, as the initial Grand 
Fleet base. The complete absence of defenses at 
Scapa Flow against attacks by destroyers and sub- 
marines on the fleet at anchor, led to a temporary 
shift of base to Loch Ewe (north coast of Scotland) 
and subsequently even to Lough Swilly in North 
Ireland. ven here the menace was serious, as evi- 
denced by the loss of the battleship Audacious, 

sut such northerly and westerly positions failed to 
satisfy the cardinal conditions of the campaign. The 
great cross-channel movement of troops and supplies 
to France could not be adequately supported by the 
Grand Fieet. The East Coast could not be duly de- 
fended against raids or invasion. Battleships and 
cruisers, during their frequent “sweeps” into the 
North Sea in accordance with the “watch keeping” 
policy, could not be sufficiently well protected against 
submarines by destroyer screens. The distances to be 
steamed forced the destroyers to return to base con- 
stantly, and the heavy ships were confronted with the 
necessity of returning with them or of remaining at 
sea without screens. 

These considerations forced the use of Cromarty 
and Rosyth as cruiser and destroyer bases. Near the 
end of 1915 the disadvantages of Scapa Flow, from its 
position so far north, led to the decision to base the 
main fleet at Rosyth as soon as a great project for its 
defense against submarine attack could be completed. 
The defensive works were not finished until July, 
1917, nearly three years after war began. During this 
long period, the Grand Fleet was denied the great 
advantage of a base from which its ships would have 
counted most against the enemy. Otherwise the op- 
portunities would have been greater to prevent Ger- 
man raids on the East Coast or to bring on a fleet 
action in consequence of them, and the Battle of Jut- 
land might well have been a different story, especially 
as it was influenced by the depleted bunkers of Brit- 
ish destroyers from the long distances they had to 
cover. 

When we turn from the comparatively miniature 
area of the North Sea, which has illustrated the prin- 
ciples involved so clearly, to the vast expanses of 
ocean with which the American navy is more accus- 
tomed to deal, it is rather appalling to think of our 
necessities and deficiencies of bases. 

It has long been recognized, for example, that a fleet 
bent on attacking us from Europe would necessarily 
have to establish a base on this side of the Atlantic 
—most probably in the Caribbean. Automatically this 
would draw our own fleet to that region, not only to 
defend the Panama Canal but also the coastal com- 
merce and the territory of the United States itself. A 
position at or near Puerto Rico would be urgently 
‘alled for, yet while we have owned this position for 
4 generation no fleet base has even been started there. 

Under present conditions, with our fleet compelled 
to operate in the Puerto Rico vicinity, the nearest 
facilities for capital ships would be at Colon and Nor- 
folk, more than a thousand miles away. At such a 
listance from main bases the power of the fleet would 
substantially reduced, probably as much as 30 per 
ent. With fifteen battleships in the fleet we would 
ave to count on four or five of them normally being 
bsent during extended operations. 

Since the construction of a main base near Puerto 


Rico, at an approximate cost of one battleship, would 
automatically increase the constant power of the fleet 
in that vitally strategic area by at least two battle- 
ships plus innumerable smaller vessels and aircraft, 
the wisdom of such a course is apparent. This is a 
clear case whereby the numbers and strength of ships 
available for the defense of the great canal and our 
coastal interests at home may be multiplied by build- 
ing a northeast Caribbean base. The fleet would count 
for much more in that area through the construction 
of a base there than through spending the same 
money for additional ships. 

Should the outbreak of an Atlantic war find us 
without a base worthy of the name in the northeast 
salient of the Caribbean, it will obviously be an early 
major task of the Marine Corps to occupy and hold 
the necessary site. Another mission of equal impor- 
tance would be the denial to the enemy of locations 
which would be most advantageous to him as naval 
bases. 

Marine Corps operations in the Caribbean may 
therefore be of very decisive value. On the one hand 
a base for our own fleet will strengthen it substan- 
tially, and on the other hand, denying the enemy a 
good base will correspondingly weaken him. The net 
difference in strength between the two fleets flowing 
from such dual Marine Corps operations respecting 
bases for both fleets might easily be resolved into the 
final outcome of the whole campaign and the war. 

The Caribbean is so near to our home centers that 
only reasonable despatch on our part should be re- 
quired to land our forces at the selected points ahead 
of the enemy. Then will come the hasty preparations 
to receive him in which Marines are so efficient. Such 
operations can manifestly be of immense naval im- 
portance and are well worthy of special attention. 
Subtracting power from the enemy fleet is the equiva- 
lent of adding strength to our own, while the addition 
of power to our naval forces amounts to the same 
thing as weakening the enemy. 

As Major-General John H. Russell has pointed 
out the naval strategy of a campaign includes the two 
major elements of ships and bases operated in con- 
junction with each other. The defense, the occupa- 
tion or the capture of bases for the fleet are matters 
which necessarily dovetail into the operations of the 
fleet as a whole, and of its various detachments. So 
important is this aspect of bases that it calls for ef- 
fective naval support to Marine operations involving 
the occupation or capture of the necessary footholds 
for the Navy. It is not merely that escorting men-of- 
war should afford protection against hostile ships 
threatening the expedition before the base is reached 
and secured, but that the actual landings and shore 
operations should receive adequate support from 
afloat. 

The Caribbean situation may also present difficult 
political aspects. Besides our own territories and 
those of possible enemies, there will be many neutral 
positions of naval value. Violation of neutrality is 
such a delicate matter that we cannot be unrestrained 
about it. 

Turning to the Pacific, with its vast distances, our 
deficiency of bases is even more striking. A great 
expansion of the modest facilities on Oahu is urgently 
called for, if our fleet is to be capable of maintaining 
a reasonable proportion of its theoretical fighting 
power in that highly strategic vicinity. 
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But Oahu re than two thousars es fro ( 
mre ast, mly one-third of th to the Chin 
( lor the protection of r extensive interest 
the Oru t i fleet ba ( tnere re pel able. et 
the ice of thi cute ne the 1 erate beginning 
Ol a base hic e had in 1922 ive nee teadil 

nit hed t Ours the restr tio! of the \ j ! tot 
na treat That treat reasonably equitable 
n the limitations placed upon the three fleet but it 
vas unreasonably inequitable in it tations © ytal 
Ca power! nee only the United State uffered a 
ubstantial effective restrictio m oriental bases 
Phis mequit' all the more arresting when we con 
der that no corresponding restrictions ere placed 
upon bases in the Atlantic where in principle our sit 
uation was mucl vorse than that upon which the 
Japanese based their contention respecting the 
(Jrient 

Keven under the assumption of an adequate base at 
Oahu, the American fleet could scarcely operate in 
Philippine or Chinese waters at 50 per cent of its 
theoretical strength [Thus the measure of our sea 


power in the Orient today is about half, probably 
much less than half, of the strength of our fleet 
The main remedy does not lie in building more ships 
Phat would serve still further to unbalance our sea 
power in the Far East, since the greater the number 
of ships we have, the greater will be our embarrass 
ment in keeping them in trim without the necessary 


facilitie The best and by far the most economical 
rectification of our deficient sea power there lies in 
building a fleet base. We could multiply ship power 


much faster through a new base than through ne 
hips 

There is, of course, every sound reason for build 
ing up our fleet to treaty strength, but we should 
clearly recognize the fundamental relationship be 
tween bases and ships which will prevent our having 


treaty proportions of strength in sea power until we 
possess bases comparable to those of the other mari 
time nations. Their home bases are ampl Our 
strength in home waters requires a main base in the 
northeast Caribbean and at Oahu if we are to match 
their strength at home \merican power in the Orient 


urgent requires a fleet base the e before we cat 
equal British and Japanese strength in those waters 


BASES AND TRADI 


So far we have considered bases principally from 
the standpoint of their utility in relation to the main 
fleet. Such operations are admittedly important, but 
we are inclined to overestimate this importance and 
to overlook the fact that general control of sea com- 
munications is the cardinal object of naval wartare 
\ whole war may be fought without a major action 
while meantime the command of ocean communica- 
tions may be imperative. Fleet battles and the opera- 
tions pertaining thereto are necessarily incidental to 


this main objective. 

While the two opposing fleets watched and fought 
each other in the North Sea during the late war, with 
but a single indecisive fleet battle, a world-wide con- 
test was waged by lighter forces to the same general 
end of control over ocean trade routes. In this, bases 


plaved a dominant role. 
From the outset the British relied upon two prin- 


cipal methods for the protection of allied commerce 


t German raiders In the first place crutset 
qt ons were employed “to search for the enemy 
iccording to information of, or in anticipation of, his 

ements” (Richmond) It was possible to cover 
all the important sea lanes and focal areas in this 
ay with comparatively fei ships because Britain 
aa “ne a ee hain aft a mcethle and defencihle 

a provided Lil a Chain OT acc mie and Ggetensibie 

‘ Imost eve ea Favle) 

The second fundamental method of the British as 
to capture German colonies, in order to deny bases t 
commerce raiders \s early as August 6, 1914, Brit 
ish colonial governments were invited to send expe 
ditions against New Guinea and Samoa. The mother 
country undertook similar operations in East and 
West \frica \s soon as Japan entered the Wafr she 


vas encouraged to capture [Tsingtao and to control 


ee ee 
the Caroline and Marshall Islands. 


] ] . 
Thus, earl n the ar the German raiders were 
denied all bases. Material upkeep, together with fuel 
ind othe upplies, soon became acute problems for 
then Fayle considers that 
‘ ring the ft active periods if their career, at least half 
the time was spent by them either actually in coaling, or 
n steaming to and from the rendezvous at which suppl 
‘ t TT met 7 the transter of 1! 1e] etfected. 
The same authority points to other severe handicaps 
. pine 
imposed on the raiders from want of bases. They 
' ' 1 1 ° 
dared not cruise where British patro!s were likely to 


be met, nor to devote much attention to taster liners 
hecause every use of high speed, either for pursuit or 
escape, would unduly deplete their precious fuel sup 
ly Damage from hostile gunfire or other causes 
might be impossible to repair. Steady depreciation 
of machinery and fouling of bottoms meant constantly 
increasing fuel consumption. 

Under such conditions it is very questionable 
vhether the Germans could have doubled the etfective 
ness of their commerce war by doubling the number 
of ships so engaged. This result, however, would un 
doubtedly have been accomplished without any in 
crease in the number of ships, merely by providing 
one or more bases suitably located 

Admiral Richmond, R. N., in his excellent book Na- 
tional Policy and Naval Strength, expresses the opinion 
that “Luck and the lack on the part of the enemy of 
vell-placed and provided bases were the principal 
reasons for the disappearance of the first (German) 
commerce raiders.” Instead of “luck” the present 
writer would substitute “British bases” as one of the 
two “principal reasons” for this result. 

Considering the immense extent of the oceans and 
the great volume of trade to be guarded, the number 
of British cruisers employed seems very small, but 
their effective strength and numbers were very largely 
increased by the superb system of naval bases at their 
command. Herein lies the secret of their success, 
especially when opposed by forces operating without 
bases. The ships with bases are the ships that count 

The same principles were well illustrated also by 
the German submarine campaign, which was in reality 
but another phase of the general attack on the sea 
communications of the Allies. Only fifteen or twenty 
submarines could be kept operating in the critical area 
at the English Channel approaches, even though more 
than one hundred submarines were theoretically avail- 


able. Could the Germans have based this force on 
Brest or Queenstown, instead of the comparatively 


distant German bases, its effectiveness would have 
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yubles thout the addition of single U-boa 
But it is the \mericat anti-submarine Ltorces 
| 1S¢ Brest 1 Queenstown, besides many 
ther ports close to the operating ground of the Ger 
man submarines Moreover, the German routes to 
and from their bases were lined with ports from 
( British and Frene effort was dtrected against 


What would the American naval effort in the late 
var have amounted to had we been denied over-seas 
bases? Obviously, nothing. Except for stops at Ber 
muda or the Azores most of our smaller vessels could 


le. Based only on 


' 


not even have reached the other si 
the home coast our battleships would have been forced 
to return almost immediately after arrival in European 
vaters. Wuthout bases available to us there, however 
numerous and strong at home, our ships would have 
counted for little in the effort to keep the sea com 
munications open. 

American naval officers should be the last to over 
look this elementary fact, and the first to recognize 
the deplorable deficiency in American 
which makes it extremely difficult for us to defend 
American over-seas trade, however strong the navy 
which is placed in our hands. 


Over-seas bases, 


The need of over-seas bases has been driven home 
to us by the experience of every war in which we 
have engaged. In the Revolution, Paul Jones was 
able to operate in Europe only because of the avail- 
ability of bases in France. In 1799-1801 our extensive 
operations in the Caribbean had to be based largely 
on British-colonial ports. To protect American com- 
merce against the Barbary pirates, a temporary Med1- 
terranean base was indispensable. During the War of 
1812, Porter’s success in the South Pacific depended 
upon his use of the Marquesas Islands and Spanish 
ports as bases. His final failure was principally due 
to the want of an adequate base. In the Mexican 
War, the capture of Vera Cruz was a necessary prelude 
to decisive success afloat. 

The experience of the Civil War emphasized the 
need of outlying naval bases near our own coast. 
Without them we had found it extremely difficult to 
protect American commerce and to enforce a blockade 
of the Confederacy. It- was for these reasons that 
President Grant was so earnest in his subsequent ef- 
forts to acquire American bases in Santo Domingo 
and St. Thomas. Again in the Spanish War we felt 
a similar need very acutely. 

We will recall that when Schley was under orders 
to remain off Santiago (before discovering the Span- 
ish cruisers therein) the unsuccessful efforts to coal 
his squadron at sea persuaded him to return to Key 
West, and for a time he did proceed in that direc- 
tion. This was afterwards called the “retrograde 
movement.” Soon after Sampson's arrival on the 
scene he ordered a reconnaissance of Guantanamo Bay 
with a view to establishing a nearby base, without 
which it would have been impossible to maintain a 
sufficiently powerful blockading force off Santiago. 
The total American naval force was not great enough 
to permit the unavoidable absenteeism which would 
follow from having to rely upon a distant base 

Here was a clear case of bases multiplying the num- 
ber and power of ships at the crucial point of con- 


tact with the enemy. Such was the effect of the base 
established at Guantanamo by the naval forces under 


Commander McCalla of the Marblehead, and the Ma- 
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rine Battalion under Colonel Huntington. The joint 
operation was supported by Cuban military contin- 
gents under General Perez. 

There is little excuse for overlooking these plain 
lessons from our experience, especially since they are 
amply supported by the teachings of Mahan. His 
writings are filled with emphasis upon the value of 
bases in all of the many naval wars which he has 
taken such pains to analyze. In no phase of naval 
operations was Mahan more insistent upon the need 
of bases than in commerce protection, or raiding. 

Referring to commerce raiding he says, “Such a 
war... cannot stand alone; insubstantial and 
evanescent in itself, it cannot reach far from its base.” 
With respect to commerce protection he maintains 
that 


If the war... extends to distant parts of the globe, there 
will be needed in each of those distant regions secure ports 
for the shipping, to serve as secondary, or contingent, bases 
of the local war. Between these secondary and the principal, 
or home, bases there must be reasonably secure communica- 
tion which will depend upon military control of the inter- 


vening sea exercised by the navy ... the communications 
will doubtless be strengthened by the military holding of 
good harbors properly spaced ... along the routes 


Stations of this kind have always been necessary, but are 
doubly so now, as fuel needs renewing more frequently than 
did the provisions and supplies in former days. 


Again Mahan says 
A perfect line of communications required . .. several such 
harbors, properly spaced, adequately defended, and with 
abundant supplies, such as England in the present day holds 


on some of her main commercial routes, acquisitions of her 


past wars. 


This gives to England a great advantage both in the 
protection of her own commerce and in raiding enemy 
trade. In our case, as Mahan points out, “The Re- 
public has no ports very near the great centers of 
trade abroad. Her geographical position is therefore 
singularly disadvantageous for carrying on successful 
commerce destroying.” For precisely the same reason 
the defense of our over-seas commerce is particularly 
difficult. 

Along our great trade route to Europe we have no 
outlying base. Even the suitable positions near our 
coast are in foreign hands. For the protection of the 
large United States trade with Brazil and Argentina 
we have no position beyond Puerto Rico, and even 
that remains undeveloped as a naval base. Our third 
main commercial lane runs to the Orient where the 
treaty restrictions regarding bases place us under a 
serious handicap compared with other powers. 

For the protection of commerce in the China Sea, 
sritish cruisers can base on Singapore and Japanese 
cruisers on their home ports, while American cruisers 
cannot count on any base nearer than Pearl Harbor. 
Taking the treaty allowances of S-inch-gun cruisers 
and calculating the number of units which each nation 
can maintain constantly in the China Sea from these 
bases, we find that the relative strength is in the pro- 
portion of 37 for Great Britain. 25 for Japan, and 
only 18 for the United States. Where is the 10:10:7 
ratio of strength? For us it has vanished; because of 
a deficiency of bases, not ships. The ships with bases 
are the ships that count. Bases make ships. 

If the American navy is to fulfill its principal mis- 
sion of defending the economic life of the country, it 
cannot continue to think and plan almost exclusively 
in terms of ships. The importance of bases, and with 
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them obviously our Marine Corps, greatly need mag- 
nification in naval vision. 

So also does it seem that the Marines should have 
a clearer understanding of how vital their Corps is to 
strictly naval operations, and how close is their rela- 
tion to the number of ships and guns on the firing line 
on the deep blue sea. 


BASES AND NATIONAL PoLicy 


The development of the United States has already 
outrun historical precedent. But so far it has been 
principally internal and our virility, resources, and 
world-insular position all point to something much 
greater, with major interests and influences far be- 
yond continental boundaries. Similar developments 
of the past have been closely associated with sea 
power, including not merely navies, but also merchant 
marines, and large-scale, over-seas commerce. These 
have been the foundation of power, influence, wealth, 
and culture, of the first magnitude. sritain is but 
one of many cases of this in history. 

As Admiral Richmond has pointed out, sea power also 
includes “ports” in which “ships can repair, store them- 
selves and refresh their men in security; which we call 
bases.” In a most interesting chapter on “Sea Power 
and the Empire” (National Policy and Naval Strength) 
he shows the very close relationship between the de- 
velopment of the British Empire and the establishment 
of over-seas bases for British ships. Behind both, as 
the fundamental influence at work, was the develop- 
ment and corresponding protection of trade, upon 
which the power, wealth, and culture of the mother 
country depended. 

Even great colonies began in this way. India is an 
example. Until menaced by French military opera- 
tions, the British land activity in that huge territory 
was confined to the possession of a few good harbors 
as bases for the merchant fleet and the protection of 
naval vessels. When Bombay came into British hands 
it was a very small place, but important because as 
Richmond says, ’ 


nowhere else on the extensive coast of India until the Hoogli 
is reached was there another enclosed harbor . . . Without 
3ombay, the story of the Indian Empire would have been 
very different. It was the support of the shipping which 
was at once the reason for our being in India and the means 
by which we remained there. 


Essential bases for trade were also established in 
other rich commercial areas which did not subse- 
quently become great colonial empires. Hongkong is 
one illustration of this, and another is furnished by 
the carefully selected points in the Caribbean. As 
early as 1632, Antigua was taken because of its excel- 
lent harbor to windward; Jamaica offered the same 
advantages to leeward. Thus at each extremity of 
what in those days was one of the most important 
commercial regions, the British held “secure ports in 
which squadrons could be supplied and repaired, which 
were available to furnish safe anchorage to the pros- 
perous commerce of the Caribbean Islands” (Rich- 
mond). 

As previously stated, Mahan has emphasized the 
need of not only strong footholds in important distant 
regions but also properly spaced auxiliary bases along 
the homeward route. Herein lies the reason and the 
justification for so many minor elements of the British 
Empire scattered throughout the world oceans. 


In early days Gibraltar, or an equivalent, was es- 
sential to the proper protection of the important Brit- 


ish Mediterranean trade. Malta was added when 
Napoleon’s operations in Egypt threatened the com 
munications with India. The completion of the Suez 


Canal brought about the acquisition of the Canal itself 
and Aden, to complete a superb line of communica- 
tions from England to her Indian Empire. 

Previous to the opening of the Suez route, India 
had to be reached via Cape of Good Hope. Gibraltar 
and St. Helena were long used as intermediate bases 
on this traffic lane, but proved insufficient to protect 
India and the commerce thereto against French 
squadrons based on Mauritius and supplied largely 
from the then poor Dutch colony at “The Cape.” The 
latter was taken “not because we wanted to seize a 
colony and expand the Empire, but to prevent its use 
by the Irench” (Richmond). Thus was the matter 
of an intermediate base on a great line of communica- 
tion, the origin of a vast British Dominion. In 1810, 
Mauritius was also captured by the British, to com- 
plete a splendid series of bases along what was then 
the only sea route from Europe to India. 

In later, times we find the British systematically 
seizing, swapping, or occupying other places suitably 
located for bases along trade routes, whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. ‘The excellent harbor at Freetown 
(Sierra Leone) links up with Gibraltar as a stepping 
stone to two great commercial regions—South Africa 
and southern South America. The security of trade 
to the latter market was strengthened by the addition 
of the Falkland Islands. 

Singapore, where the British have half finished a 
primary base which will cost as much as one battle- 
ship, 1s of double value as a point on the lines to 
China and Australia. The opening of the Panama 
Canal enhanced the importance of the route from 
there to New Zealand and Australia, which accounts 
for the prompt seizure of German Islands in the South 
’acific during the World War by British forces, while 
islands to the north were readily conceded to Japan. 

Britain's incomparable world-wide system of bases 
is a more important element of the empire than is 
commonly recognized. The trade with most of these 
places is negligible but they are indispensable for the 
operation and protection of British maritime com- 
merce, and, as the elder Chamberlain said, “Commerce 
is the empire.” 

It is well worthy of special notice that the develop- 
ment of this system of bases has been due to the 
recognition through several centuries of the superior 
importance of such strong points in strategic loca- 
tions. At the conclusion of most of Britain’s wars, 
she has found herself in possession of many captured 
places. Some were swapped off for political purposes. 
Others were kept for commercial reasons. But the 
main consideration was usually their strategic value; 
for example, the rich island of Java was given up 
when Malta and Trinidad were retained. “The prin- 
ciple governing the disposal of these conquests at the 
peace was that those of strategic importance were 
retained and the others used as counters with which 
to bargain” (Richmond). 

This principle had a further application. Some of 
the captured places were of small value to Britain 
but might become a great menace to her commerce in 
the hands of a potential enemy. To preserve her 
trade, Britain’s policy has long been to “cripple the sea 
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power of her enemies: and she cripples it by taking the 
possessions from which their sea forces can operate 
against it’ (Richmond). 

One of the major elements of sea power which 
Americans tend to overlook 


is the possession or the use, of sea ports, bases of refresh- 
ment and supply all over the world, as Mahan long ago 


pointed out and experience of actual commerce protection 
has proved—if proof were indeed necessary (Richmond). 


The phase of our subject now under discussion is 
one in which purely naval affairs have to be combined 
with statecraft. Neither function acting alone will 
suffice to serve the country’s interests. Long ago 
Commodore Porter acquired the Marquesas Islands 
for the United States through a treaty with the na- 
tive chiefs. But since our government failed to ratify 
the treaty, we are today denied an almost invaluable 
point on the best route from the Panama Canal to 
the southern Orient. 

Dewey took Manila, and statesmen completed our 
possession of this immensely valuable commercial 
spearhead and naval outpost. Later this gain has been 
largely nullified by political action. We acquired the 
Hawaiian Islands principally through statecraft, but 
with an important measure of naval support. 

At Versailles our statesmen failed to safeguard and 
promote vital American interests in the matter of in- 
sular positions suitable as naval bases. Not only did 
we refuse to take any territory, but we neglected the 
sound British doctrine of preventing other nations 
from acquiring positions which they might use in the 
future to our great detriment. This altruistic attitude 
at Versailles was adopted in part under the supposi- 
tion that the large debts owed to us would be paid. 
Yet later our government cancelled a large proportion 
of these debts without any attempt to obtain valuable 
insular positions in return. 

Let us not be hasty or severe in condemning Ameri- 
can statesmen on these accounts. We are the spe- 
cialists upon whom they necessarily must rely for 
advice and for at least some reasonable degree of 
initiative on such questions. Are not American naval 
and Marine officers no less than our statesmen in need 
of more vision and more practical concern for Ameri- 
ca’s politico-naval interests ? 

In any case, the acquisition of good bases in distant 
regions of commercial importance, together with con- 


venient points between them and the homeland, is an 
object of great consequence to the natural develop- 
ment of the economic life, power, and influence of the 
United States. Many nations have found this to be 
necessary in the past, even though their great markets 
were not almost exclusively transoceanic, as ours are. 


CONCLUSION 


For us the sinews of world greatness are peculiarly 
associated with broad oceans, upon which shipping to 
and from ports must pass in security. Our merchant 
marine needs the aid, comfort, and refuge of Ameri- 
can bases along all main traffic lanes. So also our 
navy, which exists principally to support maritime 
commerce, needs such bases in order to insure that 
support. 

There is further the more exclusively naval need 
of adequate fleet bases in localities where concentrated 
fleet operations will be called for. Minor hostile raid- 
ing is one thing. Control of the nation’s sea com- 
munications by a numerous and powerful enemy fleet 
is a far more serious matter, which can be provided 
against only through bringing our own fleet to bear 
successfully against the hostile fleet. 

For this work our fleet must have bases which are 
not only well placed but well defended and amply 
provided with supplies and facilities for upkeep and 
repair. In many ways such bases mean ships. Before 
battle they enable greater numbers of better prepared 
and more efficient ships to concentrate against the 
enemy at the critical times and places. After battle 
they mean battered ships quickly restored to fighting 
trim, again to dispute control of the sea or to exer- 
cise the control which has been gained. 

In a genuine sense bases are ships. They are part 
and parcel of the fleet, as well as of the sea power 
which they represent jointly with the fleet and the 
merchant marine—the sea power which is intimately 
a member of our national structure and indispensable 
to the national economic life. 

In all this there is revealed an importance of the 
Marine Corps far beyond that which is commonly 
recognized. Their cardinal function of securing bases 
is translated not only into the power of the Navy but 
also the maintenance of foreign commerce carried by 
our Merchant Marine, as well as the general pros- 
perity and welfare of the country. 
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TAKING STOCK AT MIDDLE ACE 





By Captain John B. Kaufman, M. C., U. S. Navy 


recently rote an article published im the Janua 
1934, Proceedin of the Naval Institute and labeled it 

dvice to ello NMiiddle Agers.” Several of n ro 
friends to whom this article appealed rote me in a 
most kindly was | find myself most pleased it 
two. One said he enjoyed my article chiefly becaus 
t was devoid of technical terms and he felt in ever 
line as if L were interested in him and talking to hin 
for his good fhe other letter was from the [ditor 
of this mavazine who asked me to conside vriting al 
article of the same nature tor Marine Officers 

It is only after a good deal of thought that | have 
decided to carry on further to my friends in the Ma 


rine Corps but [| must insist that you accept the torm 
| feel necessary to adopt in presenting to you sucl 
facts as | believe should interest you of the Marine 
Corps who fall in the middle age cla and want to 
carry on in that age with the least amount of pre 


lf any of you are trained 


ventable physical discomtort 


writers and can see but Iittle Itterary talent in m 
workmanship T am not in the least worried over yout 
frank criticism to that effect If | could not adopt 
my own manner of placing my ideas before you in a 


personal way | probably would not write the article 
Much that | offer for vill be a 
repetition of what I expounded. in my previous article 
but | subheads and ask 
vou not to consider that I single out 
Marine Officers What I shall say 
Naval Officers and in my own mind | 


article as a sequel to the other article mentioned 


your consideration 
shall enlarge on some of the 
vou middle aged 
equally applies to 
this 
The 


stress fleld and expeditior 


consider 


only exception is where | 
ary duty which falls to vour lot more specifically that 
to that of a Naval Officer. 


One fact that decided me finally to write this article 
(and I will admit it was a surprise to me to learn this 
recently) was this Forty-two per cent of Marine 


fortv veat oft and even 


ave 


with officers be 


Corps Ofthcers are ovet 


vour junior officer grades are hea\ 
might rea 


yond the age one would expect \ll of vou 


sonably expect to be ordered at any time to those 
duties beyond the continental limits where prolonged 
physical endurance is a demand and fatigue not a re- 
mote possibility, if vou are not physically and mentally 
fit or do not exert vourself to the utmost to keep 


vourself in that state 

In my article in the Naval Institute P 
called all persons, between the ages of forty and sixty, 
middle agers and one or two of my Naval friends just 
forty rebelled. I still insist that when vou 
start thinking 


roceedings | 


turned 


reach forty it is time you, at least, 


( ‘) or ce ii! al ( t Ou Theat ) In ny 
th the idea of maintaining or gaininy a ood healtl 
| _ 111 
1 po pie auring our entire middie iv< pan al 
then passing into an old age free from chro invalid 
] | 1 | 
I sometime lave ondered how unscatched man 
O ou middle aged Marine Officers have emerged 
, , , ; 
hen | have thought otf some ot the duties you have 
1 1 ° 1 1 § : 
had to perform [| have in mind duties with expedi 
1 
tionary lorce ane nm remote places here there 1s 
SESS, Sa — i= sttlemcr team f medical 
CONSPICUOUs alone { i 1idiitie Nands Ol mecaica 
oleers 
1 
fron here (1 bye prepared to re id some cold tacts 
¢ t amas 1 ] 1 911 uy ‘ 4 1 Lat 
and advice which [ shall vive vou wit a teeing that 
’ ? . ] 1 ¢ ¢ freie 1 > 1 lien 
l am interested in you as a friend. In everything | 
| 7 ° ' 
tell vou | am trving to help anv of vou concerned to 
| 


fit vourself for the proper performance of duty where 
ourse tending to 
mentally fit 


much 


ever stationed and to steer vou on a « 
ou on the active list physically and 
thus eventually ensure, as 


chronic im 


lke Cp 
until 


as possible, a 


retirement and 
retired life wit 


1 


out alidtism as 


a COoMmMpanion 


| shall now take up in order certain subheads and 

advance such idea as | believe of mnterest to vou 
EXERCISE Make sure to yet this cardina { 
fixed in your mind regarding exercise lf vou are 
over forty you need less exercise than you did befor 
reaching that ave but this does not mean that when 
vou rea that age. if vou have been content to be a 
you do not need any exercise. Some of 


ble an he rite 


strenuously in 
with a fair 


iave followed athletics more or less 
an active vay while others have sailed 
ind, content to sit and look on. You middle agers 
belong to one of these classes and in vour adolescence: 
vou had the phvsical reserve to draw from and carry 


on whether vou were fatigued in one class or stagnant 
| 


in the other. In middle age that reserve grows less 
as vou travel its road and as you alone know what 


your past has been from this standpoint it is clearls 


to start modifving your physical activities 


up to vou 


Where these have been strenuous begin tapering otf 
or instance, should vou have been an active singles 
tennis plaver ease ourself into doubles On the 
ther hand ith but little exercise in vour past start 
1 \ ght exercises ind make these ‘ daily habit 
\bove 1 else avoid fatigue whichever class vou are 
in. lI.et me give vou logical reasons for the assertion 
I have just made. Strenuous exercise in middle life 


r becomes 
that age 


pertect an 


rs chiefly vour heart and the dang 
1 ** 


vou travel towards the exit o 


graver as f 
Your coordination 
accidents are more prone to happen and recoveries from 
such apt to be slow and frequently incomplete. Then 
there are high blood pressures to be thought of where 
overestimating your ability at this age may evoke con- 


7 7 
becomes i@SS and less 
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( r Eercis¢ s( ( Lif i ercise tii Pp Opel 
1 ites i rea ~ re { eat indirect 
F 
eff helps ( ste to ( tseil of those 
; 4 ] ; 
Oxins t it natura | I 1 ( r podales Me I 
4 earl t ative . ¢ me lenot} r time 
it gotten rid of within a reasonabie length of tine, 
] ] ] 1 ¥ . Bs . 3 7 
lam back on vour heart, kidneys, liver and, in fact, no 
organs are immune Lhere is no necessity tot vyony 
] ] 1] : ‘ 9 > ? ” . arcel 
further and telling vou about Bright's Disease, hard- 


ening of the liver, kidney stones and all the ills fos 

tivity. You middle aged Marine Of 
ficers know even better than I the demands on yout 
physical endurance by reason of the duties required of 
you in the field and on expeditionary duty and how 
necessary it is to be fit and keep fit to meet thes 


demands. It is therefore even more exacting by rea 
son of such duties, than in the case of the average 
Naval Officer. It is needless for me to say that 
proper exercise is not the only necessity to render you 


fit to carry on these duties and | ask you to consider 
alongside of exercise those other hygienic principles 
! shall outline 

FOOD—The reason for. stressing food in_ this 
friendly talk with vou middle agers is because of the 
important part over and undereating play in the cause 
of certain diseases which frequently make their initial 
appearances during this period of your life and which 
you can prevent in many cases by certain precautions. 
As examples let me mention diabetes, gout. high blood 
pressure, Bright’s kidney disease, gall bladder disease 
and stomach and intestinal disorders. Ordinarily you 
do not see these conditions before middle age and fre 
quently not until near the terminal years of such 
) e life and it would surprise you to know how 


1 


many of these conditions could be prevented or even 
cured by one such simple measure as care in eating 
lt is indeed an ignocant person in your walk of life 
who does not realize obesity in himself and by no 
power of reasoning can you middle agers excuse your 
selves for developing an abdominal measure exceeding 
or even approaching the tape reading of your chest 
There are some cases where obesity is a disease trace- 
able to structures within your system, known as duct 
less glands, whose secretions become altered in some 
manner. This is comparatively rare and hardly offers 
vou an alibi. The answer to obesity is usually-—food 
and tow much of it 

[ am a strong exponent of preventing obesity or 
reducing it by the simple process of gradually eating 
less and thus slowly parting with the excess fat. Fat 

hat vou wish, provided it agrees with your digestive 
organs, and each day cut down the quantity until you 


reach the point where you slowly begin to lose weight 


\bove all else do not aim to get a sylph-like figure 
overnight. Rapid reduction in weight by superlative 


| 
fasting has given me a number of patients, some ot 
I atics do not realize 


them seriously injured. Diet fas 
that especialls in middle age the entire elimination, 
sav for instance of all fats. 1s very often the cause of 
serious disease while an excess of some other prin- 


ciple may produce equally disastrous results. I there- 


fore repeat, if you want to reduce, and reduce you 
should if vou are overweight, then adhere to a bal- 
anced ration, slowly diminished, until you gradually 
reach the desired weight. Do not confound the 


above statement with certain diseases (as diabetes) 








where your doctor must restrict certain food principles 
proteims, tats, carbohydrates, ete.) as a required part 
f the treatment 

f am not unmindful of the fact that the character 
the tood available in some of the places where you 
middle aged Marine Officers are required to do duty 
is by necessity somewhat different from the ration to 


; 


which you are accustomed and the balancing of such 

ration should receive vour serious consideration It 
should be a part of your job under such conditions to in 
terest yourself continuously while on such duty in the 
quality and variety of the ration furnished you and your 
command, regardless of how subordinate the latter may 
be. The healthiest Marine Officers of middle age that | 
have known while serving in tropical or semi-tropical 
climes were those who were actually slightly underweight 


the loss of unnecessary fat. Their gain was not 


Tron 
only in comfort but likewise in reduction of blood pres 
sure and stimulation of the nervous system with a capac 
ity for more work with less danger of fatigue. I believe 
most of you who have done duty, more or less prolonged 
im such places will have the same experience that I have 
had, namely, that your appetite eventually wanes and 
l reason that this is nature’s way of giving us a cue 
and making us realize that we have been indulging in 
food too abundantly and she had best assert herself. 

While considering the question of food and the ne 
cessity for your not overeating let me remind you 
fellow middle agers not to be intolerant of the 
younger officers’ appetites. Bear in mind that they 
desire, require, and can handle more food than you 
and yet at the same time not reach the glutton stage 

Kiguring out the caloric values of the essential food- 
stuffs, determiming the vitamin bearing power, and 
classifying such, of food substances, and determining 
the mineral elements of various articles of diet is in 
teresting and necessary information for a physician to 
have at his finger tips but for you as laymen trying to 
keep from overeating | think it is totally unnecessary 
to delve into it. You will cram your minds with so 
many figures and opinions that I fear you will either 
become disgusted or turn into a diet obsessionist, and 
one is as bad as the other. 

One more thing regarding food and IJ shall pass on 
o the next heading. After all, water is a food and 
et me encourage you to drink water more frequently 
than most of you have been accustomed to. Drink it 
at meals and between meals without water-logging 
yourself, after assuring yourself the water you imbibe 
is fit to drink. [for obvious reasons | would advise 
you middle agers who are on the threshold of the next 
age to modify this advice when it comes to evening 


] 
t 
1 
; 


drinking of wate 
MENTAL STATES—-In my career as a physician |] 


have been impressed in my contacts with my fellow 


men, with the comparatively small percentage of 
adults who pay the slightest attention to their mental 
hygiene. Most of us in our walk in life are more or 


less scrupulously attentive to our physical bodies. We 
bathe regularly, we eat nourishing food, we exercise 
and rest, and, in general, we center on keeping our 
physical bodies in good condition but leave our minds 
to eke out their own salvation. Does it not sound 
like good logic to say that an undisciplined or unsu- 
pervised mind may just as well go on the shoals as a 
neglected body? As sure as I know I am writing this 
article that sure am I of cases known to me which 
have terminated in mental disease, crime and unhap- 
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pine ane hich can all be traced to a lack of con appear those more serious eye symptoms portraying 
deration the mind in the preceding years of lite themselves as dullness of vision which, if unchecked, 
in early 1 Ne life | offer the suggestion that may go on to near total blindness. 

tudy your own nature. Up to this pomt you may [ am not telling you this to alarm you but to put 
have been able to harbor certain feelings of ill |, on guard those of you who develop such symptoms in 
and reflect on unpleasant experiences but at this age your middle life. If there is a question of excessive 
| strongly urge you to try to settle your difficulty use of tobacco being the cause of any symptoms alien 
your conflicts and your problems in a calm manner to you why not assert your will power and at least 
You cannot afford at this ave to allow your temper try to cut down to your point of tolerance and, if you 
to go unbridled any longer. You cannot change your can't do that, why not cut it out’ I realize it is 


nature overnight but, if you are of the kind that is 
easily irritated and given to worry upon the least 
provocation, | urge you to try smiling more often and 
throw the handle away so there will be none to fly 
off. 1 really believe if you take all the illnesses to 
which officers of our age are liable that near the top 
of causative agents will be “Abnormal mental states,” 
including worry, fear and mental irritability. [I won 
der how many of you have stopped in your daily rou 
tine and evaluated a quiet, calm, self-poised demeanor 
and just what it means on the spirits of those under 
you a compared with an irritable, dep essed, of ap 
prehensive attitude on your part. I do not mean you 
must be soft and relaxing in discipline but | do wish 
to unhesitatingly say that the best officers of your 
corps of our age and whom I have known well have 
becn of the type I stress. You may think this is none 
of my business and that it was not necessary to go 
into this strictly military side. Well, | have written 
it and | stand pat believing it is something for some 
few of you to think about as affecting your health, in 
a yeneral sense, at this age in your career 

You are familiar, undoubtedly, with the word neur 
asthenia? It is a definite disease caused by nerve ex- 
haustion and it can give you symptoms referable to 
any organ in your body. For your comfort [ might 
add that most of these symptoms, while real to you, 
are actually imaginary. Until you are on the road to 
recovery you simply cannot be argued out of the real 
ity of the symptoms. What are the chief causes? 
Primarily, all work and no play but also the very 
abnormal states I have named above. When it does 
occur it is frequently found in middle age and, if you 
listen to me, you will be on your guard against devel- 
oping it. Really it is not difficult to keep clear of it 
if you will only live a life of no marked excesses. You 
do not have to be a saint in the sense of depriving 
vourself of all pleasures but at your age keep clear 
of the causes I have pointed out. 

TOBACCO—Before warning you regarding the 
abuse of tobacco let me assure you that for thirty-odd 
years | have used tobacco almost continuously except 
for a stretch of about seven years. I am therefore 
not an anti-tobacconist and hence not preaching 
against the use of it. 1 can cite you a host of indi- 
viduals who have used tobacco well throughout their 
entire adult life and seemingly suffered no ill effects 
but I can also cite an equal number who, while suffer- 
ing no harm from its use in early adult life, have 
noted certain symptoms at some period in middle life 
which they definitely traced to tobacco and which 
necessitated their “cutting down” or “giving up” the 
habit 

\ natural question for you to ask is—what are 
those symptoms. There are many, as the toxic effects 


may center in almost any organ. You may find your 
digestion deranged or, perhaps, headaches for the first 
time entering vour life; you may develop nervous 
manifestations that are foreign to vou, or there may 


darried difficult but in my thirty years of experience 
as a physician there are but few persons [ have known 
who, if properly frightened regarding their health, 
cannot show a most wonderful display of will power. 

I can’t tell you smokers of middle age how much 
tobacco it is safe for you to use but I do warn you 
to determine your limit and keep within it. 

KY STRAIN—As you grow older and reach mid- 
dle age somewhere from there on you are sure to 
notice a difficulty in reading fine print at the normal 
distance to which you have been accustomed. I am 
speaking of the average individual in the service. This 
is a perfectly normal condition and means but one 
thing; you are sensitive about it. And do not forget 
that as you proceed further along this path it is per- 
fectly natural for this change to progress and hence 
the necessity for checking your eyes periodically to 
determine whether or not new lenses of greater 
strength are necessary. Please do not neglect this 
and injure your eyes perhaps beyond the ability of 
an occulist to correct satisfactorily. Many cases of 
cataract can be traced to just this form of neglect. 

ALCOHOL—tThe use of alcohol, in whatever form 
it may be, as a beverage, has been a subject that | 
have carefully refrained from discussing. I touched on 
it but lightly in the article referred to above but what 
| shall say here is as applicable to Naval Officers as it 
is to those of the Marine Corps. Some authorities will 
tell you alcohol has no value as a food, is not a stim- 
ulant and, generally speaking, is to be classed as a 
non-essential. Somehow or other I just do not agree 
in this wholesale damning of alcohol and certainly in 
my professional career I can recall many cases where 
benefit has been derived from its use. Naturally, no 
sane physician would ever sanction its excessive use. 

Just why it should be I am not quite sure, but it 
has been my experience that it takes a smaller degree 
of abuse of alcohol in tropical climates to produce 
harmful effects than in more temperate zones. I am 
not unmindful of the fact that the very life of the 
tropics stretches out a welcoming hand to the bar 
and there is less inclination to limit one’s high balls, 
daikiris and the like in the light of such beckoning. 

When we were younger our systems freely gave of 
a surplus of resistance to such indiscretions and, while 
in many cases harm resulted then or later, you of the 
middle age had better do a lot of thinking before you 
run free-handed on the drink question. One of the 
comman ways of abusing alcohol is that of taking 
small quantities of liquor and constantly repeating and 
then, to make it worse, eliminating any accompanying 
food. Keep this up and you need not worry about what 
your old age will be. You may never stagger during 
vour periods of this kind of drinking but just the same 
you are drinking in excess. 

This part of my talk with you is not, nor do I in- 
tend it to be, a prohibition talk. There is not or 
vou that does not agree with me that where strong 


g 
drink is concerned we cannot afford, particularly at 
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our age, to abuse its use, no more than we can afford 
to overuse coffee, tea, or even food itself. It is 
dangerous fire to be playing with and for the man 
who celebrates on the least provocation it sooner or 
later wrecks not only his own health and happiness 
but unfortunately draws into the whirlpool one or 
more innocents who deserve a better fate. Decide for 
yourself, just as I have for myself, the path you follow 
along this road. 

Now just one more thought while | am on this sub- 
ject. If you have been a hard drinker, like some we 
both have known, and you sign the pledge, for 
heaven’s sake don’t make a fool of yourself and have 
it in for everybody who takes a drink. Of course, your 
official position will not allow you to wink at drunken- 
ness on the part of your subordinates but you don’t 
have to hunt for trouble just because you are “pure 
as a lily’ now. I warn you on this because not only 
will it react on your mental status directly but by 
the animosity it creates in others it will rebound to 
your discredit and lose you true friends that are, from 
my standpoint, one of the greatest assets a man can 
possess. 

I feel quite sure if you have given the subject, 
“Duration of life and maintenance of good health,” 
serious thought the majority of you have done so be- 
cause you have become conscious of some physical or 
mental change in yourself or else you have passed 
through the exit door of middle age, actually or pre- 
maturely. I do not mean to give the impression that 
it is too late to mend your ways or institute new ways 
when you first realize something amiss in you physi- 
cally or mentally but I do wish to impress that, then 
or before, you owe yourself a stock taking. 

There is also this important fact for you to accept. 
The physician» sees your symptoms through an en- 
tirely different lens than those worn by you and so 
often defects which you may feel are trivial, when 
viewed through the eyes of a trained physician, may 
be of serious significance, unless treated at once. Here- 
in comes the value of the annual physical examinations 
of all officers—examinations that may well be an es- 


sential factor in carrying you through middle age 
with preserved health and escorted into an old age 
of peace and comfort, if properly entered into by you 
and your medical examiners. Or else it may be a farce 
where you, from some cause or other, secrete your 
symptoms or the medical examiners prove derelict in 
their duty. 

Many of you know that several of the large insur- 
ance companies defray the expenses of periodical ex- 
aminations of their policy holdiers and I have read 
somewhere recently that such expense in carrying out 
the examinations has made for the insurance com- 
panies on their investment a profit of over 200 per 
cent through a reduction of insurance claims. 

Bear this in mind also that in these days of progres- 
sive medicine you laymen are apt to accept a powder 
or pill or serum to cure or prevent your ills and I want 
to go on record as saying that if I had my choice on 
the one hand of all the therapeutic measures embrac- 
ing pills, powders, serums and the like and on the oth- 
er hand a means to enforce common sense rules of 
hygiene I would choose the latter and be assured of 
better results in those under my care professionally. 

There are many more warnings I could point out 
but somewhere | must call a halt. Someone could well 
take up where I leave off and impress such considera- 
tions as the necessity in the tropics of protection 
from the sun's rays, prevention of chilling of the body 
(especially the abdomen), wearing of loose clothing, 
properly woven, scrupulous attention to bathing at 
the proper hours, careful avoidance of mind stagnation 
and so on and so on. For me to go into all of this 
in this article would be making me an author and no 
author would be guilty of the form I have used. 

In conclusion, do not think I have written to alarm 
you. Many of the things I have said are known to 
you and the others you could easily reason out for 
yourself. Just analyze what I have said, weigh it well, 
and if you believe it is true, attempt to correct your 
overindulgencies or inefficiencies where you can and 
be assured of, at least, an improved middle age, and, 
let us hope, a peaceful old age. 


NOTICE! sss 


In accordance with the By-Laws of the Navy Relief 
Society the Annual Meeting of the Society will be held 
in Room 1047, Navy Department, on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 1, 1934, at 10:30 a. m. 

At this meeting the following names submitted by 
the Nominating Committee will be voted on as mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers. 

Candidates are not limited to the names submitted 
by the Committee but any name may be voted who 
fills the conditions imposed by the By-Laws of the 
Society, viz. that they will be “available for attending 
monthly meetings of the Board in Washington.” 

Auxiliaries having thirty or more members are 
eligible to cast one vote for that Auxiliary and such 
vessels of the Navy as have a representative of the 
Society on Board may cast one vote for Managers. 

Names in the below-mentioned list which have an * 
indicate that that person has been serving as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers. 


MR 





MEMPER, WHAT 


IS YOUR 


To fill vacancies on the Board of Managers: 
For Three Years 
*Rear Admiral M. Briston, U. S. Navy. 
* Captain S. K. Evans (ChC), U. S. Navy. 
* Rear Admiral S. E. W. Kittelle, U. S. Navy. 


*Captain E. T. Hoopes (SC), U. S. Navy. 
*Vice Admiral W. L. Rogers, U. S. Navy. 
Rear Admiral Chas. F. Hughes, U. S. Navy. 


Lieut. S. W. Salisbury (ChC), U. S. Navy. 
Rear Admiral L. A. Bostwick, U. S. Navy. 
Lt.-Comdr. John W. Morse (SC), U. S. Navy. 
Captain Chester Wells, U. S. Navy. 
For One Year 

*Mrs. W. D. Leahy. 
* Admiral W. H. Standley, U. S. Navy. 
Mrs. J. K. Taussig. 
Rear Admiral R. H. Leigh, U. S. Navy. 

Spencer S. Woon, 

Secretary. 


ADDRESS? 
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shall not apply to promotion of officers of the Marine 
Corps, and officers in the upper four sevenths of the 
grades of colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major, respec- 
tively, as established by the first section of this Act, shall 
be eligible for consideration by selection boards and for 
promotion without regard to length of service in grade. 

Sec. 11. That an officer whose name is placed on an 
eligible list for appointment as head of a staff department 
shall not be again considered for that office by any subse- 
quent selection board, except as otherwise provided in 
this section, and shall, in respect to involuntary retire- 
ment, be in the same status as if on a promotion list: 
Provided, that the Secretary of the Navy may, in his 
discretion, with the approval of the President, remove his 
name trom such list and submit it to the next ensuing 
selection board for consideration and recommendation. 
If recammended for appointment by said board and ap- 
proved by the President, the name of such officer shall 
be replaced on the eligible list from which removed with- 
out prejudice by reason of its having been temporarily 
removed therefrom. If not recommended by said board, 
such officer shall be subject to involuntary retirement 
under the same conditions as provided for in the case 
of an officer whose name is not on a promotion list. 

Sec. 12. That for the purpose of distribution and 
promotion in the Marine Corps grade and rank shall be 
considered as meaning the same. 

Sec. 13. That the major general commandant. shall 
he appointed as now provided by law. 

Sec. 14. That the selection board recommending colo- 
nels for promotion shall recommand the number of offi 
cers of the rank of colonel directed by the Secretary of 
the Navy for appointment as head of each staff depart- 
ment, and the names of officers so recommended, ap- 
proved by the President, shall be placed on an eligible 
list for such appointment, one list for each department. 
\s vacancies occur hereafter, heads of staff departments 
shall be appointed for four years from officers whose 
names appear on the eligible lists for the respective 
departments 

Sec. 15. That section 7 of the Act of March 4, 1925 
(43 Stat... 1272; U.S.C., title 34, secs. 624, 630, 663, 
669, and 684), and all other laws and parts of laws, in- 
sofar as the same are inconsistent with, or in conflict 
with the provisions of this Act, are, except as they apply 
to officers heretofore retired threunder, hereby repealed. 

Sec. 16. That officers of the Marine Corps in the 
ranks or grades of lieutenant colonel and major shall not 
be retired because of not being on a promotion list or on 
an eligible list for appointment as head of a staff depart- 
ment, and shall be eligible for consideration for promo- 
tion by promotion boards without regard to completion of 
twenty-eight and twenty-one years’ service, respectively. 
Upon promotion or advancement after the approval of 
this Act, with the exception of the Major General Com- 
mandant, heads of staff departments with the rank of 
brigadier general, an officer of the Marine Corps who 
may be appointed as Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy, and commissioned warrant officers, which officers 
shall receive the pay and allowances provided by law for 
their rank, commissioned officers of the Marine Corps 
shall receive the pay and allowances of the grade or 
rank from which promoted or advanced: Provided, That 
officers in the grades or ranks stated shall receive the 
pay and allowances of the grades or ranks in which serv- 
ing upon attaining the number on the lineal lists of such 
grades or ranks, as follows: Major general, two (ex- 
cluding the Major General Commandant ) ; brigadier gen- 





eral, four; colonel, thirty-five (common list) ; lieutenant 
colonel, thirty-eight (common list); major, eighty; cap- 
tain, two hundred and fifty-four; first lieutenant, two 
hundred and twenty. 


MARINE CORPS SHOULD BE MAINTAINED AT 
MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY AT ALL TIMES 


The war mission of the Marine Corps requires that 
a large portion of the regular establishment be imme- 
diately available for overseas duty with the Fleet, and 
that the peace establishment be rapidly expanded to 
meet the large operating, supply, procurement and 
training problems involved. These war-time needs de- 
mand that the active list be composed only of officers 
physically equal to the rigors of a campaign, primarily 
and essentially troop leaders, thoroughly trained in the 
duties of their ranks, and with sufficient experience in 
all ranks to assure the efficient performance of their 
duties in active service without special training after 
the emergency arises. 

The peace mission requires intensive training for a 
high state of readiness for war. It requires, in addi- 
tion, the furnishing of forces for active field service 
in the protection of American interests abroad, and 
in minor emergencies at home. Such active field serv- 
ice has been of almost annual occurrence in the past 
thirty years. The peace-time needs also demand offi- 
cers physically equal to the rigorous duties required 
and thoroughly trained in those duties. These mis- 
sions, as well as other important ones, require that 
the Marine Corps maintain a high degree of efficiency 
at all times. 

EFFICIENCY IMPAIRED BY OVER-AGE OF OFFICERS 

The increasing over-age of officers of the Marine 
Corps in grades has already depressed efficiency, and 
will in time critically impair efficiency if the over-age 
condition is not relieved. The Government is entitled 
to maximum efficiency, and steps should be taken at 
once to correct this over-age condition, which has been 
known for a long time. General Lejeune initiated ef- 
forts in 1926 to obtain legislative relief, and these 
efforts have been continued since then but without 
success. This condition cannot be overcome so long as 
the present system of promotion is retained. 

The colonels now range in age from 52 to 62, the 
average age now being 55 years. In ten years this 
average age will increase from 55 to 59, an increase 
of four years. All but four of the colonels will then 
be over the effective age limit for the grade. 

The lieutenant colonels now vary in age from 49 to 
57, the average age now being 52 years. In ten years 
the average age will have increased from 52 to 54, an 
increase of two years, and the youngest will be two 
years over the effective age for the grade. 

The majors are now from 38 to 56 years old, the 


average age being 45. In ten years, the average age 
will advance from 45 to 49, and all will be over the 


effective age. 
The captains are now from 36 to 63, the average age 
being 42. In ten years the average age will be 46, an 
increase of four years in that period, and all will be 
over the effective age for the grade, as they are now. 
The first lieutenants vary from 28 to 50 years of 
age, the average age being 34. In ten years, the aver- 
age will increase from 34 to 36, an advance of two 
years, and all will be over the effective age. 
The details as to ages are shown in table as on 
page 19. 
The increase of the average ages in the next ten 
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eal ho that the situation 1s going from bad to 

orse, notwithstanding the fact that in the meantime 
many of the older officers appointed during the war 
vill have passed off the active list. 

The present rate of progress through the variou 
grades is as follow second lieutenant, 5.4 years; first 
lieutenant, 10.4 years; captain, 18.2 years; major, 15.5 
year lieutenant colonel, 7 year colonel, 9 years 

Because of prolonged stagnation resulting in over 


age in all 


grades, the majority of the officers are now 
incapable 


physically of performing field service in 
campaign commen urate with their rank. 
STAGNATION DUE PRIMARILY TO SENIORITY 
PROMOTION 


Promotion, with 
and each officer moves 


slight variation, is by 
up in turn as 
depending entirely upon the variable factors of retire 
ments, deaths, resignations and There are 
not enough vacancies in the higher grades to provide 
opportunities to advance officers in lower grades until 
lony after they have passed the useful ages for those 
yrades. This unduly prolonged service in the lower 
yrades accumulates as an officer progresses to the 
point that he spends most of his life in subordinate 
activities, and finally, when he arrives as an old man 
at a position of higher responsibility, he is physically 
and mentally unequal to it. In the meantime he has 
been too old for the physical activity required for the 
duties of the subordinate positions. All of this is 
detrimental to the efficiency of an active fighting 
force. 

Under the seniority system, relief from such a situa 
tion can only be obtained by continual increases of 
personnel. Such a condition existed in the Marine 
Corps from about 1899 to 1920, during which period 
the officer personnel was constantly increased, and the 
ages in grades were fairly satisfactory. However, the 
period of growth ceased about 1920, and cannot be 
expected to recur. Conditions are rapidly reverting to 
those existing before the Spanish-American War. 


seniority, 
vacancies occur, 


discharges. 


SENIORITY SYSTEM DEPRESSES EFFICIENCY BY 
PROMOTING FOR MEDIOCRITY 


The present method of promotion by seniority does 
not stimulate in the personnel the maximum degree 
of zeal and professional interest. A system that fails 
to create in the personnel affected a positive incentive 
to excel by competition is obv iously faulty. A correct 
system should stimulate an officer’s interest in his pro- 
fession, arouse his energies, and bring forth his best 
efforts. In all callings and professions in civil life, 
individual efficiency of those engaged therein is the 
product of a spirit of competition. This efficiency of 
the individual has in turn resulted in the advancement 
of the calling or profession itself, and is undoubtedly 
an important element in the economic and social prog 
ress of our people. At present officers who manage 
to keep out of trouble, exert themselves just enough 
to get by, and study just enough to pass examinations, 
have the reward of promotion equal to that of able, 
zealous and efficient officers. This situation stifles 
ambition and reduces average efficiency to mediocrity 
or worse. An effective system should by completion 
stimulate zeal and professional interest by offering the 
reward of promotion for excellence. 

The present system depresses efficiency by offering 
the reward of promotion for mediocrity. 


SENIORITY SYSTEM PRODUCES IRREGULAR RATE 
OF PROMOTION 


The present 
rregular intervals 
higher grade that is 


the Oomcer 


system of promotion will 
some promotion after service in a 
too short for the development of 

required. This 
vill occur when a large class of officers, appointed at 
about the same time, arrive at the top of the list and 
are | at about the same time. Those immediately 
following will be advanced rapidly through one or more 
of the higher grades, will in turn be retired, after 
short service in those grades. About the year 1946, 
officers will begin to pass off the active list so rapidly, 
by reason of (64) that many will pass through 
one or two of the senior grades in a period of two or 
three years. All of them will be old men who have 
spent almost all of their service in subordinate posi 
tions. The Marine Corps will then be officered by 
group of old men, and paradoxical as it may seem, the 
upper grades will have little or no training for their 
appropriate duties, and too little remaining service to 
acquire the necessary qualifications 


‘ 
produce at 
i ss ; | en 
by experience in the duties 


retired 


and 


age 


RELATIVELY SLOW ADVANCEMENT HARMFUL TO 
MORALE AND EFFICIENCY 


The slow promotion of Marine officers contrast un 
favorably with the comparatively rapid promotion of 
Naval officers. This adversely affects the morale of 
the Marine Corps, and places it at a disadvantage be- 
cause midshipmen, the source of officers supply for 
both the Navy and the Marine Corps, are offered much 
greater opportunity for future advancement in_ the 
Navy than in the Marine Corps. 

An ensign in the Navy is promoted after three 
a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps (cor- 
responding to ensign), after five and one-half years 
(average). In the Navy, officers of the Naval Acad 
emy class of 1904 have been captains for seven years 
(average), while officers of like date of entry in the 
Marine Corps are now entering the corresponding 
grade of colonel. In the Navy, officers of the class of 
1907 are being promoted to captain, while officers ap- 
pointed that year in the Marine Corps are just being 
promoted to lieutenant colonel, one grade lower. 
Members of the Naval Academy class of 1919 com- 
missioned in the Navy have been lieutenants for eight 
years, while their Naval Academy classmates who 
were commissioned in the Marine Corps at the same 
time are now first lieutenants and will not reach the 
grade of captain (corrsesponding to lieutenant of the 
Navy) for more than two years, a difference of ten 
years in reaching the corresponding grade. A _ like 
condition exists in comparision of other grades 

Since Marine officers serve continuously with Naval 
officers, the slower promotion of the former, as illus- 
trated by the few examples cited, has a bad effect in 
that the Marine officers feel that they are badly 
treated, that they are forgotten men. 


VCarTs; 


ANOTHER SYSTEM NEEDED FOR IMPROVED 
EFFICIENCY 


The Marine Corps needs a system of promotion that 
will pass its officers through the various grades during 
the periods of their lives when their physical and 
mental capacities are most adaptable to the duties and 
responsibilities required; that will keep them in the 
various grades for the length of time appropriate for 
the experience and education necessary for proper 
development, and that will permit the advancement of 
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the most capable and efficient officers over others. The 
system should also provide for the elimination of the 
officers who are not promoted, but this feature is as- 
sumed to be impracticable at this time, because of the 
increased cost of the retired list involved. Such a sys- 
tem would greatly increase average efficiency and 
would assure the Government of the maximum return 
for its outlay on the Marine Corps. It would material- 
ly enhance the effectiveness of the first line of national 
defense. 
THE NAVY SYSTEM IS EFFICIENT 

The Navy in 1916, when confronted with a situation 
in the commissioned personnel similar to that now ex- 
isting in the Marine Corps, secured a system which 
involved promotion by selection of the most fit, and 
elimination of those not selected. This system has 
operated with the most beneficial results. 


NAVY SYSTEM PROPOSED FOR MARINE CORPS 

The Marine Corps proposes that the Navy system 
be applied to solve its problem. This is most appro- 
priate since the Marine Corps serves intimately with 
the Navy and is part of the Naval service. However, 
the propesed bill eliminates or modifies those features 
of the Navy system involving extra cost. Thus, the 
Marine Corps will not obtain the maximum benefit of 
the Navy system, but nevertheless what it does obtain 
will be of great value, and will result in greatly in- 
creased efficiency and will better enable it to carry 
out its Naval mission. 

H. R. 6803 

H{. R. 6803 is identical with H. R. 5344, introduced 
December 10, 1931, 72nd Congress. Hearings were 
held by the House Naval Committee February 2 to 
February 11, 1932 (House Document No. 342), and 
February 18, 1932. The Committee recommended that 
the bill do pass (Report 548). 


AGES OF OFFICERS—1933 & 1943 


Age Colonel Lt.Col. Major Captain Ist Lt. 2nd Lt. 
1933-43 1933-43 1933-43 1933-43 1933-43 1933 

63 0 |* Oo 0d 2 @ 

62 es FF 0 1* 1* Q 

6) 0 7* O 2* O 0 5. 6 

A 0 & O 2 O OO 1* O 

59 1* R* 8) 2* 0 2* 4* 0 

58 5* 2% OQ 6* O 3* O 0 

57 7 0 FP EO Ff 2 @ 

56 6464F FTP Fae & 

55 oo @ FF Ff 2 oe 

54 $3 0 FF 2 ar S 

53 3 6 FF FF 2 a 

52 3 OF Fit Ff 37 Fr 

5] 1* F* PP FF iF 

50 6* 0 FF? aa 2? @ 

49 ] 0 FW rae ff @ 

48 11* 18* 11* 32% 

47 13* 10* 14* 37* 

46 y* SF if? 3 TY he 
5 7? @ Fae Fr «@ 
44 6* 0 15* 26* 4* O 
3 oo 0 itae fF FP 

42 14 O 29* 20* 2* 5* 

4] 6 0 ear sS 

4) 7 0 39% 19* 2* 31* 

39 3 Ot FPF Pe 

38 5 0 2 O 16 33* 

37 21* O 16* 30* 








AGES OF OFFICERS—1933 & 1943 


Age Colonel Lt.Col. Major Captain Ist Lt. 2nd Lt. 
1933-43 1933-43 1933-43 1933-43 1933-43 1933 
36 6* O 18* 30* 
35 28* 40* 
34 35* 26* 
33 31* 22* 2* 
32 30* 22* 1* 
31 41* 2 O* 
30 22* 0 25* 
29 11* O 28* 
28 2 0 29* 
27 31* 
26 33* 
25 21* 
24 13 
23 1] 
22 l 
Average 55 59 52 54 45 49 42 46 34 36 27 
*Over age. 
MAXIMUM EFFECTIVE 
AGE Over AGE 
1933 —1943— 
Num- Per Num- ‘Per 
Years ber cent ber cent 
Colonels 56 10 29 29 88 
Lt. Cols. 49 43 9& 44 100 
Majors 42 89 72 124 100 
Captains 35 329 100 329 100 
Ist Lieuts. 28 273 ee) 275 100 


Before proceeding with a detailed explanation of the 
proposed system, it is deemed advisable to give a brief 
outline of the present laws and of the proposed law 
in order that the discussion of the desired legislation 
may be more readily understood. 


BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF PRESENT LAWS 


The present Marine Corps promotion laws are based 
on those originally prescribed for the Army, and on 
others relating specifically to the Marine Corps. The 
system of promotion is principally one of seniority and 
provides, briefly, as follows: 


PROMOTIONS 


lor the purpose of advancement in rank to and in- 
cluding the grade of colonel, all commissioned officers, 
line and staff, are placed on a common list in order of 
seniority and, as vacancies occur, are promoted by 
seniority, subject to passing the prescribed physical, 
mental, moral and professional examination. 

Brigadier generals (line) are appointed by selection 
by the President from colonels of the line whose 
names appear on the current annual eligible list. 

Major generals (line) are appointed by selection by 
the President, with no limitation on the grade from 
which the appointment may be made. 

A physical examination only is prescribed prelimi- 
nary to appointment as brigadier general (line) or ma- 
jor general (line). 

Appointments as heads of staff departments, with 
rank of brigadier general are made by selection by the 
President from officers whose names appear on the 
current annual eligible list for the particular depart- 
ment, and are for terms of four years. No physical or 
other examination is required. 

The Major General Commandant is appointed, by 
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selection by the President for a period of four years, 
from officers of the grades of colonel, brigadier gen- 
eral, or major general. 

RETIREMENT AND DISCHARGE 

NON-SELECTION. Any colonel whose name 1s not 
borne on one of the current eligible lists for appoint 
ment as brigadier general or head of a staff depart 
ment shall, if more than 56 years of age, be retired 
(with 2% per cent of his active duty pay for eacl 
year of service, not to exceed 75 per cent). 

PHYSICAL FAILURE. Any officer below the rank 
of colonel found physically incapacitated for service 
upon examination for promotion, and such incapacity 
being the result of an incident of the service, shall be 
retired with the rank to which his seniority entitled 
him to be promoted (with pay at the rate of 75 per 
cent of his active duty pay) 

PROFESSIONAL FAILURE. Any officer below 
the rank of colonel who fails professionally on exami 
nation for promotion suffers the loss of 1 to & num 
bers, depending on his rank, and is reexamined after 
the expiration of one year. If he again fails profes 
sionally, he is honorably discharged with one years’ 
pay if he has less than ten years’ service, and if he has 
more than ten years’ service he is not discharged, but 
remains ineligible for promotion and is retired (with 
2% per cent of his active duty pay for each year of 
service, not to exceed 75 per cent) upon attaining age in 
grade as follows: first lieutenants, captains and majors, 
45 years; lieutenant colonels, 50 years. 

MORAL FAILURE. Any officer below the rank of 
colonel who fails morally on examination for promo- 
tion is suspended from promotion for one year, with 
corresponding loss of numbers, after which time he is 
reexamined. If he again fails morally, he is honorably 
discharged with one year’s pay. 


BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF PROPOSED LAW 


The proposed law is based on, and parallels, with 
slight modification, the present Navy’ promotion law. 
In case it is passed, as recommended, it will provide, 
briefly, as follows: 

PROMOTIONS 

Second lieutenants will be promoted to first lieuten- 
ant after the completion of three years’ commissioned 
service. 

First lieutenants and captains wil! be promoted by 
seniority, as at present. 

Majors, lieutenant colonels, and colonels will be sub 
ject to selection, and then promoted by seniority from 
promotion lists. 

Brigadier generals will be promoted by seniority. 

The Major General Commandant will be appointed 
by the President, as now provided by law. 

Promotions to all grades below that of major gen- 
eral are made subject to the eligible officer passing 
the prescribed physical, mental, moral, and _ profes- 
sional examination. 

Based on the actual strength of 1,023 commissioned 
officers (plus One additional number), the proposed 
bill will create (without increased pay or allowances) 
1 additional line general, 5 additional colonels, 38 ad- 
ditional lieutenant colonels, and 29 additional majors, 
and will result in the promotion of the following: 2 
brigadier generals to major general (line), 1 brigadier 
general to major general (staff), 1 colonel to brigadier 
general (line), 6 lieutenant colonels to colonel, 44 ma- 
jors to lieutenant colonel, 73 captains to major, 51 


, , e 
first Lieutenants to captain, and approximately 144 
second lieutenants to first leutenant. 


SELECTION AND PROMOTION LISTS 


\ll majors, lieutenant colonels and colonels in the 
upper four-sevenths of the strength of their grades, as 
established by the proposed bill,’ regardless of length 
of service in grades and all officers in those grades 
who have served four years in grade regardless of 
position on the lineal list, will be considered by the 
first selection board which meets after the passage of 
the proposed legislation. From among the officers 
considered, the board will prepare promotion lists for 
promotion to the grades of lieutenant colonel, and briga- 
dier general. The number of names on each list is 
limited to 10 per cent of the grade next above, plus 
existing vacancies and those which will occur on or 
before June 30 of the calendar year. Eligible lists will 
also be prepared by the board for appointment as 
heads of staff departments. 


INVOLUNTARY RETIREMENTS 


Majors and lieutenant colonels. In view of Section 
16, officers of the grades of major and heutenant colo- 
nel, whose names are not on a promotion or retention 
list prior to the completion of 21 and 28 years com- 
missioned service, respectively, are not retired, but 
remain in their grades and are eligible for consideration 
for selection for promotion by succeeding selection 
boards. 

Colonels. Any colonel whose name is not on the 
promotion list, an eligible list for head of a staff de- 
partment, or on a retention list, will be retired upon 
completion of 35 years commissioned service. Not 
more than five colonels may be involuntarily retired in 
any fiscal year. When the number would otherwise 
exceed five, such excess of officers shall be designated 
by name for retention on the active list until the end 
of the next fiscal year, retaining in the meantime their 
eligibility for selection and for promotion. 


RETIREMENT AND DISCHARGE 
(Failure promotion examinations) 


PHYSICAL FAILURE: If an officer below the 
rank of major fails physically on examination for pro- 
motion, and his incapacity is in line of duty, he shall 
be retired with the rank to which his seniority en- 
titled him to be promoted, but if a major, lieutenant 
colonel, or colonel, fails physically on examination for 
promotion, he shall not be considered, in the event 
of retirement, entitled to the rank of the next higher 
grade. 

MORAL FAILURE: Any officer who fails morally 
will at once be discharged with not more than one 
year’s pay. 

PROFESSIONAL FAILURE: If a second lieuten- 
ant, first lieutenant, or captain (other than one in the 
category below), fails professionally on examination 
for promotion, he shall be suspended from promotion 
for six months, suffer the loss of several numbers, at 
the expiration of which he will be reexamined, and in 
case of a second failure, he is dropped from the service 
with not more than one year’s pay. 

If a captain who is forty-five or more years of age, 
or who has completed twenty or more years of serv- 
ice, counting all service to which he would be en- 
titled to credit for voluntary retirement, fails profes- 
sionally on examination for promotion, he sha'l be re- 
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tired (at 24% per cent of his active duty pay for each 
year of service, not to exceed 75 per cent), or if he 
was permanently appointed as second lieutenant or 
above while holding a permanent warrant, he has the 
option of reverting to warrant status in the lineal 
position to which his seniority would have entitled 
him had his service subsequent to such appointment 
been rendered in the status to which he reverts. 

If a major, lieutenant colonel, or colonel, on a pro- 
motion list, fails professionally on examination for 
promotion, he shall be transferred to the retired list 
(at 214 per cent of his active duty pay for each year of 
service, not to exceed 75 per cent). 


DISCUSSION OF PROPOSED SYSTEM 


an integral part of the Navy, is 
now operating under promotion laws that are similar 
in a large measure to those governing the Army. 
Obviously, it is not only sound but highly desirable, in 
the interests of morale and efficiency, that the Marine 
Corps promotion laws for commissioned personnel 
should be similar to those of the Navy, of which it 1s 
a part. Therefore, the purpose of the proposed legis- 
lation is to change existing law regulating the distri- 
bution, promotion, retirement and discharge of com- 
missioned officers of the Marine Corps and to place 
the Corps, insofar as may be practicable, under the 
laws governing distribution, promotion, retirement and 
discharge of commissioned officers of the line of the 
Navy. It provides: 

(a) For readjustment of the percentage distribution 
by grades, on the same basis as that now in force in 
the Navy. 

(b) For promotion to first lieutenant after three 
years’ commissioned service, as is done in the case of 
Naval officers. 

(c) For promotion by seniority to the grades of cap- 
tain and major. 

(1) For promotion by seniority, after selection, 
from promotion lists to the grades of lieutenant colo- 
nel, colonel and brigadier general. 

(ec) For promotion by seniority to the grade of ma- 
jor general. 

(f{) For boards to prepare eligible lists for appoint- 
ment as heads of staff departments and promotion 
lists for promotion to brigadier general of the line, 
colonel and lieutenant colonel; and for the composition 
and procedure of such boards. 

(g) For elimination by transfer to the retired list 
of colonels not selected for promotion, upon comple- 
tion of thirty-five years’ of commissioned service. 

(h) Against too great a number of retirements 
in any one year by prescribing a maximum number, 
expressed as a ratio to fit any expansion or contrac- 
tion of the Marine Corps list, and permits those over 
this maximum number to be retained for another year 
on the active list and to have another chance for selec- 
tion for promotion. 

(1) For the payment of officers transferred to the 
retired list for non-selection at the same rate as now 
provided by laws for such officers in the Navy and 
for officers of the Marine Corps under the provisions 
of the Act of March 4, 1925 (2% per cent multiplied 
by the number of years of service). 


The Marine Corps, 


BENEFITS OF THE PROPOSED SYSTEM 


In view of the saving clause contained in Section 16, 
necessitated by the present financial condition of the 
Government, the Marine Corps, unfortunately, will 





not derive all of the benefits now enjoyed by the Navy 
under existing laws. However, the immediate result 
would be the promotion (without increased pay or al- 
lowances) of 2 brigadier generals to major general 
(line), 1 brigadier general to major general (staff), 1 
colonel to brigadier general (line), 6 lieutenant colo- 
nels to colonel, 44 majors to lieutenant colonels, 73 
captains to major, 51 first lieutenants to captain, and 
about 144 second lieutenants to first lieutenant. 

As a result of the above, the serious state of stagna- 
tion which now exists would be greatly relieved, the 
more efficient and deserving officers would be pro- 
moted, and those who have already served too long in 
grade would rightfully assume new rank and duties 
more in keeping with their age and length of service. 
This deserved promotion and recognition of ability 
would augur well for increased morale and efficiency 
and result in renewed professional interest. 


TEXT OF BILL AND EXPLANATION 


The text of the proposed bill, together with a brief 
explanation of its provisions and of the Navy laws 
made applicable to the Marine Corps follows: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, that hereafter commissioned 
officers of the Marine Corps shall be distributed 
in grades, promoted, retired and discharged in like 
manner and with the same relative conditions in 
all respects as are provided for commissioned offi- 
cers of the line of the Navy by existing laws, or 
by laws hereafter enacted except as may be neces- 
sary to adapt the said provisions to the Marine 
Corps, or as herein otherwise provided.” 


The purpose of Section 1, above, is to place the 
commissioned personnel of the Marine Corps under 
the same laws governing the line commissioned per- 
sonnel of the Navy, rather than those of the Army 
which now govern largely. This change is, in addi- 
tion to the resulting increase in the morale and effi- 
ciency of the Corps, very desirable and almost essen- 
tia! since practically all of its service is with the Navy, 
of which it is a part, rather than with the Army, 

In elucidation of the above section, the following 
pertinent information is submitted: 


(a) DISTRIBUTION 


The Navy law (Act of March 3, 1931), 
now in effect, provides: That the total number of 
commissioned line officers on the active list at any 
one time, exclusive of commissioned warrant officers, 
shall be distributed in the proportion of one in the 
grade of rear admiral, to four in the grade of captain, 
to eight in the grade of commander, to fifteen in the 
grade of lieutenant commander, to thirty in the grade 
of lieutenant, to forty-two in the grades of lieutenant 
(j.g.) and ensign, inclusive; PROVIDED, That no 
officer shall be reduced in rank or pay or separated 
from the active list of the Navy as the result of any 
computation made to determine the authorized number 
of officers in the various grades of the line. 


MARINE CORPS: Using the Navy law as a gen- 
eral guide, the new distribution in grades in the Ma- 
rine Corps under the proposed bill, as compared with 
the present distribution, based on a total commissioned 
strength of 1,023 (plus on additional number) would 
be as follows: 


NAVY: 
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Present Proposed 


Major General Commandant l ] 
Major General (line) 2 4 
Major General (staff) Q) ] 
Brigadier General (line) 6 5 
Brigadier General (staff) 3 2 
Colonel (line) ¥25 *29 
Colonel (staff ) 9 10 
Lieutenant Colonel] (line) 4] XO 
Lieutenant Colonel (staff) 3 2 
Major 124 153 
(Captain 328 307 
First Lieutenant 275 #4430) 
Second [Lieutenant 206 | 

Total 1,024 1,024 


*Includes 1 additional number. 
**(ombined 


This distribution is sound, reasonable and desirable 
and merely places the Marine Corps on a parity with 
the Navy. An important factor in making this distri 
bution was to obtain a balance between each grade 
and the next higher grade. The only grade in which 
the proposed distribution will make an increase of 
more than a small fraction of the total strength is 
that of lieutenant colonel. This grade, under its pres- 
ent ratio to the total number of officers, is so small as 
to be out of all proportion to the other grades. The 
present ratio of lieutenant colonels is antiquated, hav- 
ing been fixed when the duties of that grade were 
limited mainly to the service in regiments as second in 
command under a colonel. The strength of the grade 
was therefore fixed at approximately that of the grade 
of colonel. Under modern military practice, this grade 
has taken on a number of other duties and is now 
the grade from which will be drawn all executive 
officers of reyiments, all battalion commanders, some 
post commanders, many staff officers for the higher 
commands, and other executive and administrative 
officers. From this can be seen the necessity for the 
larger increase in the grade of lieutenant colonel. 


(b) PROMOTION 


NAVY: The present Navy promotion laws provide 
for promotion from ensign (second lieutenant) to lieu 
tenant (j.g.) (first lieutenant) after three years’ serv- 
ice as an ensign; promotion to lieutenant (captain, Ma 
rine Corps) and lieutenant commander (major) by 
seniority to fill vacancies; promotion to commander (lieut. 
colonel), captain (colonel), and rear admiral, lower half, 
(brigadier general) by selection to fill vacancies; and 
rear admiral, lower half to rear admiral, upper half 
(major general), by seniority. Before promotions are 
made to any grade below that of rear admiral, upper 
half (major general), the eligible officer must pass the 
prescribed examination—physical, mental, moral and _ pro- 
fessional. If an officer of the grades subject to selection 
fails physically on examination for promotion, he shall 
not be considered, in the event of retirement, entitled to 
the rank of the next higher grade. 

MARINE CORPS: Present Law. As stated previ- 
ously, the present method of promotion in the Marine 
Corps, is, with slight variation, one of seniority. Pro- 
posed Law. The purpose of the proposed law is to make 
the Navy promotion laws, outlined above, applicable, with 
some necessary modifications, as hereinafter outlined, to 
the Marine Corps. 

(c) SELECTION LAW: For the information of 


those not familiar with the subject, the Navy selection 
law (Acts of August 29, 1916, and March 3, 1931), 
made applicable to the Marine Corps by Section 1 of the 
proposed bill, is, in effect, as follows: 

NAVY (AND MARINE CORPS): The selection 
hoard (see Section 10 of the proposed bill) is convened 
at least once each year and when directed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who furnishes the board with the 
names of all officers who are eligible by law for con- 
sideration by said board, together with the record of 
each officer. An officer, to be eligible for consideration 
must: 

(1) NAVY: Have had four years’ service in the 
grade on June 30 of the calendar year of the convening 
of the board. 

MARINE CORPS: This clause is modified in the 
Marine Corps bill to include officers serving in the upper 
four-sevenths of the grade under consideration regardless 
of length of service in grade. 

(2) NAVY: Have been recommended for promotion 
by a selection board, or placed on a retention list, prior 
to the completion of 35 years’ commissioned service if a 
captain, of 28 years’ commissioned service if a com- 
mander, or 21 years’ commissioned service if a lieutenant 
commander. 

MARINE CORPS: In the Marine Corps bill, ineligi- 
bility by reason of length of commissioned service is, by 
virtue of Section 16, limited to officers of the grade of 
colonel, who are retired under present law under similar 
conditions. 

NAVY (AND MARINE CORPS): Any officer eli- 
gible for consideration for selection shall have the right 
to forward through official channels at any time not later 
than ten days after the convening of the selection board 
a written communication inviting attention to any matter 
of record in the Navy Department concerning himself 
which he deems important in the consideration of his 


case, 


(d) PROMOTION LISTS—NAVY 
(AND MARINE CORPS) 


The selection board recommends for promotion from 
among those officers who are eligible a number equal 
to 10 per cent of the authorized number of officers in the 
grades to which promotions are to be made, and in addi- 
tion thereto, the number of existing vacancies and those 
which may occur on or before June 30. For example: 
In preparing the promotion list to the grade of lieuten- 
ant colonel (82, proposed bill), the board would recom- 
mend 10 per cent, or 8 officers plus 3 vacancies (as- 
sumed), plus 2 retirements (assumed), or a total of 13. 
This will insure against the effect of too small a number 
of vacancies by providing that in each year the number 
to be selected for promotion shall be equal to at least 
10 per cent of the next grade. If actual vacancies exist 
in the upper grades at the meeting of the board, a num- 
ber equal to the number of vacancies is added to the 10 
per cent. Since, however, the bill does not make promo- 
tions which must await actual vacancies, the officers 
selected remain on a promotion list until they fall heir 
in seniority on the list to a vacancy. In the extreme case, 
when the number of officers on a promotion list at the 
time of the meeting of the board, and left over from the 
last year, exceeds 10 per cent, the number then to be 
selected for that year is reduced to 8 per cent. Based 
on the foregoing, the following number of officers in 
each grade would be placed on the yearly promotion 


lists: 
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Colonels 1 (plus vacancies & retirements) 
Lieutenant Colonels 4 (plus vacancies & retirements) 
Majors 8 (plus vacancies & retirements ) 
If the number of officers in any grade on the promo- 

tion list is at any time insufficient to fill vacancies then 

existing and which may occur prior to the regular con- 
vening of the next selection board, the Secretary of the 

Navy, in his discretion, may convene a selection board to 

recommend additional officers for promotion to fill such 

vacancies. 

Officers once on a promotion list are not subject to 
reselection, unless, under authority contained in the Act 
of March 3, 1931, they are removed from the list for 
cause by the Secretary of the Navy, when they are again 
subject to consideration by the selection board. 

Officers promoted pursuant to the recommendations of 
the same board take rank with one another in accordance 
with their seniority in the grades from which promoted, 
and officers recommended in an earlier report, when pro- 
moted, have precedence of officers recommended in a 
later report. 

(e) RETIREMENT AND DISCHARGE: The fore 
going section of the proposed bill will place the Marine 
Corps under the Navy laws regarding retirement and 
discharge of line officers. 

Under existing law, officers of the Marine Corps are 
retired under Army laws made applicable to the Marine 
Corps by Section 1622, Revised Statutes. The general 
classes of retirement equally applicable to officers of all 
grades such as retirement at the age of 64, retirement on 
own application after 30 and 40 years’ service, and re- 
tirement for physically disability (except on promotion 
examination) are not affected by the proposed change. 
Retirement, in the discretion of the President, of an offi- 
cer after 45 years’ service as a commissioned officer, or 
who is 62 years old, which is authorized by existing law 
(Section 1244, Revised Statutes), is not provided in the 
retirement laws of the Navy. 


PHYSICAL FAILURE ON PROMOTION 
EXAMINATION 


NAVY: If an officer below the rank of lieutenant 
commander fails physically on examination for promotion, 
and his incapacity is in line of duty, he shall be retired 
with the rank to which his seniority entitled him to be 
promoted, but if an officer of the grades subject to selec- 
tion fails physically on examination for promotion he 
shall not be considered, in the event of retirement, en- 
titled to the rank of the next higher grade. 

MARINE CORPS: The existing law governing re- 
tirement in the Marine Corps provides that an officer 
found physically incapacitated for service upon examina- 
tion for promotion, and such incapacity is the result of 
an incident of the service, he shall be retired with the 
rank to which his seniority entitled him to be promoted. 
The proposed law will make such retirements in the Ma- 
rine Corps similar to those in the Navy. 


PROFESSIONAL FAILURE ON PROMOTION 
EXAMINATION 


NAVY: The Navy Law (Act of March 3, 1931), pro- 
vides that officers of the grades of captain, commander 
and lieutenant commander who are not on a promotion 
list and who, after the completion of 35, 28 and 21 years 
of commissioned service, respectively, become,eligible for 
consideration by a line selection board, or who, if on a 
promotion list, fail professionally on their promotion 
examination, shall be transferred to the retired list. 


All lieutenants (captains in the Marine Corps), who 
are forty-five or more years of age, or who have com- 
pleted twenty or more years of service, counting all serv- 
ice to which they would be entitled to credit for volun- 
tary retirement, and who fail professionally on exanina- 
tion for promotion, are retired, or if such officers were 
permanently appointed as ensign (second lieutenant) or 
above while holding permanent warrants, they have the 
option of reverting to warrant status in the lineal posi- 
tion to which their seniority would have entitled them 
had their service subsequent to such appointment been 
rendered in the status to which they revert. Other 
officers of the grades below those to which selection ap- 
plies who fail professionally are suspended from promo- 
tion for six months, suffer the loss of several numbers, 
and are re-examined after the expiration of that time, 
and, in case of second failure, are dropped from the 
service with not more than one year’s pay. 


MARINE CORPS: Under existing law, an officer of 
the Marine Corps who fails professionally on examina- 
tion for promotion loses numbers, varying from 1 to 8, 
depending on grade, and is reexamined after the expira- 
tion of a year. If he again fails professionally, he is 
honorably discharged with a year’s pay if he has less 
than ten years’ service, and if he has more than ten years’ 
service he is not discharged but remains ineligible for 
promotion and is retired upon attaining age in grade as 
follows: Lieutenant colonel, 50 years; major and com- 
pany officers, 45 years. 

Under the proposed law, due to the provisions of 
Section 16, retirement of colonels, lieutenant colonels and 
majors, if not selected for promotion prior to comple- 
tion of 35, 28 and 21 years of commissioned service, 
respectively, is limited to officers of the grade of colonel 
only. 

NUMBER OF INVOLUNTARY RETIREMENTS 

NAVY: To provide against too great a number of 
involuntary retirements in any one year, a retention list 
is provided for in the Navy law. When the number of 
such retirements from any grade would otherwise exceed 
one-seventh of the authorized number of officers in said 
grade, less one-seventh of the authorized number in the 
grade next above, the selection board concerned is re- 
quired to designate by name such excess of officers for 
retention on the active list until the end of the next 
fiscal year. If not recommended for promotion, or again 
designated for retention on the active list, they are 
retired. 


MARINE CORPS: In view of Section 16, this pro- 
vision limits the number of involuntary retirements in 
any year to five in the grade of colonel (1/7 of colonels’ 
grade (6), less 1/7 of general’s grade (1), equals 5). 
However, with Section 16 eliminated, the following would 
be the maximum number of involuntary retirements in 
any one year under the proposed law: 5 colonels, 6 lieu- 
tenant colonels and 10 majors. 

RETIRED PAY 

NAVY (AND MARINE CORPS): All officers re- 
tired pursuant to this Act receive pay at the rate of 
2% per cent of their active duty pay multiplied by the 
number of years of service for which they are entitled 
to credit in computing their longevity pay on the active 
list, not to exceed a total of 75 per cent; and all trans- 
fers to the retired list are made as of June 30 of the 
current calendar year. 
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MORAL FAILURE ON PROMOTION the required type and capacity will be reluctant to take 
EXAMINATION up staff work, and the Marine Corps will suffer accord- 

NAVY: The Navy law requires that an officer who ingly 


fails morally be discharged with not more than one 
year’s pay. 

MARINE CORPS: Under existing law, an officer of 
the Marine Corps who fails morally on examination for 
promotion is suspended from promotion for one year, 
after which time he is reexamined. If he again fails 
morally, he is honorably discharged with one year’s pay. 
The proposed law would make the existing Navy law 
applic able to the Marine Corps. 

The following sections are designed to adapt the Ma 
rine Corps to the proposed bill. 

The Navy bill (Act of March 3, 1931), on which the 
Marine Corps bill is patterned, was written to cover the 
line of the Navy only, and did not include the Navy 
staff corps. Since all officers of the Marine Corps, both 
line and staff, are placed on a single list for promotion 
purpose special provisions must, of necessity, be made 
to take care of this situation, hence the following sec 
tions: 

Section 2. “That of the authorized number of 
conunissioned officers above the grade of colonel, one 
shall be the major general commandant, one half 
shall be brigadier generals, and the remainder shall 
be major generals.” 


With the present strength the total number of line 
general officers under this section will be ten, viz: The 
Major General Commandant, four major generals, and 
five brigadier generals. This follows the Navy distribu 
tion of rear admirals, one-half of whom receive the pay 
of brigadier generals and the other half the pay of major 
generals 

Section 3. “That the heads of staff departments 
shall be general officers while so serving, in addi 
tion to the number of general officers, otherwise here 
in provided, one with the rank, pay and allowances 
of a major general, and the remainder with the 
rank, pay and allowances of a brigadier general 
They shall be carried in the grades or ranks from 
which appointed re 


Under existing Jaw, permanent staff officers of the 
Marine Corps are estopped from ever reaching the high 
est grade in the Corps, namely that of major general, a 
condition which does not exist in either the Army or the 
Navy, as in these services every officer has the prospect 
of either becoming a major general or rear admiral be- 
fore retirement, and it would seem that this discrimina 
tion against the Marine Corps should be removed. 

\ll three heads of staff departments, viz: Adjutant 
and Inspector, Quartermaster, and Paymaster, now have 
the rank, pay and allowances of brigadier general. Under 
this section, one of them will have the rank, but until 
section 16 is repealed, not the pay or allowances of major 
general, Since there is no difference in rank between 
either of the three staff corps heads under existing law, 


this section, if approved, will permit any one of the three 


to be promoted to major general. The selection and pro- 
motion will be based entirely on the qualifications of the 
individual officer. The staff is an essential and equally 
important part of any military organization, and the in- 
clusion of this section is considered both necessary and 
just in order to establish approximate equality of oppor 
tunity and reward between line and staff officers. Wiuth- 
out such approximate equality of opportunity officers of 


Section 4. “That promotion to major general of 
the line shall be by seniority from brigadier gen- 
erals of the line.” 

Under existing law, Major Generals are promoted by 
selection by the President. 

Under the proposed law, the method of promotion will 
parallel the method of advancement of rear admirals 
from the lower half to the upper half of the Navy, that 
is, by seniority. If found physically qualified, the senior 
brigadier general will automatically become the major 
general when a vacancy occurs. 

Section 5. “That in computing the number of 
colonels to be recommended for promotion or to be 
designated for retention on the active list, the gen- 
eral officers of the line shall be considered as con 
stituting the grade next above that of colonel.” 


The purpose of this section is to have the entire gen- 
eral officers’ grade correspond to the grade of rear ad- 
miral so far as the computations referred to are con- 
cerned 

The present Navy law (Act of March 3, 1931), pro- 
vides that the number of officers on promotion lists shall 
he 10 per cent of the next higher grade. In the Marine 
Corps, the number of officers who will be in the grade 
next above that of colonel, viz: brigadier general, will 
he five. Ten per cent of five being one-half, this would 
permit one colonel to be placed on the promotion list. 
However, if the authorized strength of the Marine Corps 
vere reduced so that the number of brigadier generals 
were reduced below five, then it would not be possible to 
place a colonel on the promotion list for promotion to 
Therefore. in order to enable the Ma- 


' 


brigadier veneral 
rine Corps to have one colonel on the promotion list for 
brigadier general at all times, it is proposed that for the 
purpose of determining the number of colonels who may 
he placed on the promotion list for promotion to briga- 
dier general, the grades of brigadier general and major 
general be considered as one Once a colonel] 1S placed on 
such a promotion list, he will remain thereon (unless re- 
moved therefrom for just cause by direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy) until promoted, by seniority, 
when a vacancy occurs. 

Section 6. “That connnissioned service of officers 
for the purpose of this act shall consist of all com- 
missioned service on the active list of the Marine 
Corps, whether under a temperature or permanent 
appointment. and all commissioned service on active 
dutv in the Marine Corps Reserve.” 


The laws relating to this section deal with the amount 
of conwnissioned service in connection with selection and 
retirement. In the Navy, commissioned service is com- 
puted from June 30 of the calendar year in which the 
Naval Academy class graduated, and officers appointed 
from sources other than the Naval Academy compute 
their services from June 30 of the vear in which the 
Naval Academy class next junior to them graduated. 

For a period of about 10 or 12 years, all of the gradu- 
ates of the Naval Academy were taken immediately into 
the Navy, and during this time, none from the Naval 
Academy entered the Marine Corps. Inasmuch as the 
proposed (Navy) law provides that colonels, lieutenant 
colonels and majors, who, upon the completion of 35, 28 
and 21 vears of commissioned service, respectively, are 
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not on a promotion or retention list, will be involuntary 
retired, and inasmuch as all Marine officers do not come 
from the Naval academy, it is necessary to fix a date 
from which to compute commissioned service so as to 
have all officers on the same basis. The inclusion of this 
section takes care of this point in a just, satisfactory and 


efficient manner. 


Section 7. “That selection boards shall consist of 
officers on the active list of the Marine Corps, the 
conyposition and procedure of the boards to be deter 
mined by the Secretary of the Navy.” 


The intent of this section is that the composition and 
selection boards in the Marine Corps shall 
to that of 


procedure of 
correspond as nearly as practicable selection 
boards of the Navy. 

In the Navy, nine rear admirals constitute a selection 
board, but in view of the small number of generals in 


the Marine Corps, it would often be impracticable, difh- 


cult, and sometimes impossible to get nine generals to- 
gether, so in the interest of efficiency, economy and the 


best interests of the service, this section is included so 
as to permit the Secretary of the Navv to determine the 
composition and procedure of the boards. It is an adapta 


tion that is necessary in order to make the bill workable 
for the Marine Corps. 
Section & “That administrative staff duty per- 


formed by any officer under appointment or detail, 
and duty in aviation or in any technical specialty 
shall be given weight by the selection board in 
determining his fitness for promotion equal to that 
given to line duty equally well performed.” 


This section is intended to insure that the selection of 
a line officer for promotion shall not be jeopardized by 
reason or assignment to duty in a staff department, avia- 
tion, or other technical specialty. 

The Navy law (Act of March 3 
line of the Navy only, and does not include the staff 
corps. In the Marine Corps, all officers, whether staff 
officers or line officers retailed to staff on other technical 
duty, or line officers who never get any staff duty, are 
all on one single list, the line and staff being combined. 
This section is inserted to provide that all laws relating 
to promotion in the Navy shall apply to the Marine 
Corps, and since all Marine officers are on one list, it 
insures that notwithstanding the fact a line officer has 
been detailed to staff duty for a considerable period of 
time it shall not affect his eligibility for promotion. For 
example, there are a number of very fine officers who 
have been on aviation duty for a long period of time, 
some continuously since aviation was first adopted by the 
Marine Corps; there are other highly efficient and capa- 
ble officers who have served more than one tour of duty 
in a staff department, or on other technical specialty. 
This insures that such officers will not be discriminated 
against, or jeopardize their careers by continuing on such 
duty. 


1931), applies to the 


Section 9. “That section 1493, revised statutes; 
U.S.C. 34; 655, is so far amended in its application 
to the Marine Corps as to require that no officer 
shall be promoted to a higher grade, excepting in 
the case provided in section 1494, revised statutes ; 
U.S.C. 34; 666, until he has been examined by 
board of Naval medical officers and pronounced 


physically fit to perform all his duties at sea and in 
the field.” 








Since a large part of the duties of a Marine officer 
consists of expeditionary duty in the field, it is neces- 
sary that he be not only physically qualified to perform 
his duties at sea, as required in the case of a Naval offi- 
cer, but also physically qualified to perform his duties 
“in the field.” The change here is the addition to the 
present law of the words, ‘“‘and in the field.” 

The Section 1494 referred to permits the promotion of 
an officer found physically disqualified because of wounds 
received in the line of duty, where such wounds do not 
incapacitate him for other duties in the grade to which 
he is to be promoted, 


Section 10, “That the requirement of sea service 
in grade shall not apply to promotion of officers of 
the Marine Corps, and officers in the upper four- 
sevenths of the grades of colonel, lieutenant colonel 
and major, respectively, as established by the first 
section of this act, shall be eligible for consideration 
by selection boards and for promotion without regard 
to length of service in grad¢.”’ 


actual sea service in grade is required pre- 
liminary to promotion in the captains, com- 
manders and lieutenant commanders in the Navy. In 
view of the comparatively small number of Marine offi- 
cers in the higher grades at sea, it would obviously be 
impossible to have all Marine officers meet this require- 
ment. 

Due to the appointment of officers in the Marine Corps 
in unequal increments, varying from 4 in one year to 77 
in another, and to the lack of uniformity in the number 
of promotions to the several grades, it will so happen 
in some years that there will not be sufficient officers with 
four years’ service in grade to permit selection boards to 
function to the best interests of the service. This section 
merely provides for an adaptation of the Navy law to 
the ~ Hata Corps. 


Section 11. “That an officer whose name is placed 
on an eligible list for appointment as head of a staff 
department shall not be again considered for that 
office by an subsequent selection board, except as 
otherwise provided in this section, and shall in re- 
spect to involuntary retirement be in the same status 
as if on a promotion list: Provided, that the secre- 
tary of the Navy may, in his discretion, with the 
approval of the President, remove his name from 
such list and submit it to the next ensuing selection 
board for consideration and recommendation. If 
recommended for appointment by said board and 
approved by the President, the name of such officer 
shall be replaced on the eligible list from which re- 
moved without prejudice by reason of its having 
been temporarily removed therefrom. If not recom- 
mended by said board, such officer shall be subject to 
involuntary retirement under the same conditions as 
provided for in the case of an officer whose name 
is not on the promotion list.” 


Two years’ 
cases of 


The purpose of this section is to give to officers whose 
names are placed on staff eligible lists the same right 
regarding retention on those lists as is given to officers 
whose names appear on promotion lists of the line. 


Section 12. “That for the purposes of distribu- 
tion and promotion in the Marine Corps, grade and 
rank shall be considered as meaning the same.” 


This section is inserted so as to eliminate any possible 
ambiguity regarding the meaning of the words “grade” 
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Section 13. “That the major general commandant 


hall be appointed aS nOW provided by IAW 


This is self-explanatory. Under the present law, any 
officer in the grade of colonel, brigadier general, or major 
general, may, if nominated by the Secretary of the Navy 
and approved by the President, be apointed Major Gen 


eral Commandant. 


Section 14, “That the selection board reconmnend- 
ing colonels for promotion shall recommand the 
number of officers of the rank of colonel directed 
by the secretary of the Navy for appointment as 
head of each staff department, and the names of 
officers so recommended, approved by the President, 
hall be placed on an eligible list for such appoint 
ment; one list for each department \s vacancies 
occur hereafter, heads of staff departments shall be 
appointed for four years from officers whose names 
appear on the eligible lists for the respective de 
partments.” 

This section provides for the preparation of eligible 
lists for appoimtments as heads of staff departments in 
the same manner as line promotion lists are prepared, and 
continues the present practice of making appointments as 
heads of staff departments from officers whose names ap 
pear on the eligible list for the department concerned 
In the preparation of the promotion lists for brigadier 
general of the line and the eligible lists for appointment 
as heads of staff departments, the same officers will be 
under consideration and may be placed on either a pro 
motion list, or an eligible list, or both. To avoid con 
flict which might interfere with the operation of the gen 
eral promotion system, it is necessary that the line pro 
motion and staff eligible lists be coordinated, and this 
can best be accomplished by having them prepared by the 
same board. 

Section 15. “That section 7 of the Act of March 

4, 1925 (43 Stat. 1272); U.S.C. 34; 624, 630, 663, 

669, and 684, and all other laws and parts of laws 

in so far as the same are inconsistent with or in 

conflict with the provisions of this act, are, except 

as they apply to officers heretofore retired there- 
under, hereby repealed.” 


This section, a protective one, 1s inserted so as to place 
the Marine Corps entirely under the Navy laws, as pro 
vided in Section 1, and to revoke all existing laws that 
are in contravention therewith. 

Section 1 places the Marine Corps under the Navy 
laws for the purpose of distribution, promotion, retire- 
ment and discharge. At the present time the Marine 
Corps is. operating under certain Army laws covering dis 
charge and retirement, as well as special laws passed for 
the Marine Corps alone, which do not apply to either the 
Army or Navy. Therefore, on order to fully comply 
with Section 1, it is necessary to revoke those laws now 
in existence which are in conflict with this section, so 
that the Marine Corps may be placed entirely under 
Navy laws. 

The provisions of Section 7 of the Act of March 4, 
1925, which are specifically repealed, are as follows: 

(a) For certification by examining boards of positive 
evidence of the officer’s professional fitness for promo- 
tion. This is unnecessary with the selection system pro- 
vided in this Act. 


(b) For reexamination after failure professionally on 
promotion examination and for discharge upon second 
failure if less than 10 years’ service. If more than 10 
vears’ service, officer is not discharged, but remains in 
eligible for promotion, and is retired upon attaining age 
in grade as follows: Lieutenant colonel, 50 vears; major 
and company officers, 45 years. 

(c) For the establishment of annual ehetble lists for 
appointment as brigadier general of the line and as heads 
of staff departments prepared by boards of officers and 
approved by the President. 

(d) For appointment of brigadier generals of the line 
from colonels of the line whose names are borne on the 
eligible list. 

(e) For appointment of heads of staff departments 
for terms of four years from permanent staff officers 
whose names appear on eligible lists, or, in case the name 
of no permanent staff officer is borne on the eligible list, 
the appointment to be made from officers of the grade 
of major and above whose names are borne on such list. 

(f) For retirement, upon attaining the age of 56 years 
of any colonel whose name is not borne on a current 
eligible list for appointment as brigadier general of the 
line or a head of a staff department 


Section 16. “That officers of the Marine Corps in 
the ranks or grades of lieutenant colonel and major 
shall not be retired because of not being on a pro- 
motion list or on an eligible list for appointment as 
head of a staff department, and shall be eligible for 
consideration for promotion by promotion boards 
without regard to completion of twenty-eight and 
twenty-one years’ service, respectively. Upon pro- 
motion or advancement after the approval of this 
act, with the exception of the major general com- 
mandant, heads of staff departments with the rank 
of brigadier general, an officer of the Marine Corps 
who may be appointed Judge Advocate General of 
the Navy, and commissioned warrant officers, which 
officers shall receive the pay and allowances provided 
by law for their rank, commissioned officers of the 
Marine Corps shall receive the pay and allowances of 
the grade or rank from which promoted or advanced : 
Provided, that officers in the grades or ranks stated 
shall receive the pay and allowances of the grades 
or ranks in which serving upon attaining the number 
on the lineal lists of such grades or ranks, as fol- 
lows: Major General, 2 (excluding the major gen- 
eral commandant): brigadier general, 4; colonel, 35 
(common list); lieutenant colonel, 38 (common 
list); major, 80; captain, 256; first lieutenant, 224.” 


This section, a saving clause, is, due to the present 
financial state of the Government, necessarily inserted 
so as to insure that the proposed bill will not increase the 
cost over that which obtains at present. Unfortunately, 
it suspends, as long as it is in force, some of the pro- 
visions of the bill as follows: 

(a) The proposed law provides that majors and lieu- 
tenant colonels, who, upon completion of 21 and 28 vears’ 
commissioned service, respectively, are not on a promo 
tion list or retention list, will be retired, but in order to 
prevent any additional cost to the government under the 
operations of this provision, this Section places a_ re- 
striction on involuntary retirements in these two grades. 
In other words, a major or lieutenant colonel who would 
ordinarily be retired if in a status as outlined above, will 
not, in view of this section, be placed on the retired list, 
but will remain in grade until promoted, or reaches the 
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age of 64, or until this section is repealed. This is neces- 
sary because the addition of every major and lieutenant 
colonel to the retired list would increase the cost. 

As will be seen above, this section limits involuntarily 
retirements only to officers of the grade of colonel who 


have completed 35 years’ commissioned service, and whose 


names are not on a promotion list, an eligible list, or a 
retention list. Colonels of the Marine Corps are now 
subject to involuntary retirement, if not on an eligible 
list for appointment as brigadier general, or as head of a 
staff department, upon attaining the age of 56 vears. 
There are no colonels in the Marine Corps who will have 
completed 35 years’ commissioned service prior to 1934, 
but after that year the effect of the proposed law as 
compared with that of the present law will be about the 
same, 1. €., at no increased cost to the Government. 

(b) It prevents the cost of pay and allowances under 
the proposed redistribution in grades from exceeding the 
cost under the present distribution. 

It provides that the Major General Commandant, the 
three heads of the staff departments, or an officer who 
might be appointed Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
will draw the pay and allowances of those positions as 
they now do under the present law. But, that all officers 
of the lower grades who are promoted as a result of this 
bill will continue to draw the pay and allowances of the 
grade from which promoted until such time as they would 
have normally received such an increase in pay were the 
present law to remain in effect. 

In other words, take the case of a captain who is No. 
15 on the list of captains. Under the present law, he 
will not be promoted to the grade of major until 15 
officers, senior to him, go up or out of the service. At 
that time, provided he successfully passes all required ex 
aminations, he will be promoted to major, and draw the 
pay and allowances of a major of his length of service 
at that time. Now, in case the proposed bill becomes law, 
“Captain No. 15,” will be promoted immediately to the 
rank of major, and become No. 95 on the Major’s list. 
Normally, under the propsed bill, he would draw the pay 
and allowances of a major of his length of service, but 
in view of Section 16, he would not draw major’s pay 
until such time as he would have normally drawn it under 
the present law, that is, until he becomes No. 80 on the 
proposed major’s list. For example: The new distribu- 
tion will create 73 additional numbers above the grade of 
captain, and will result in the immediate promotion of 
73 captains. At present, there are 124 majors, and the 
new distribution calls for 153. Under the present law, 
before “Captain No. 15” becomes “Major No. 124,” he 
would have to make 15 numbers. Under the proposed 
law, “Captain No. 15,” will, since 73 captains are to be 
promoted, become No. 95 on the new major’s list (73 
promotions minus 15 on the list equals 58, his position 
from the bottom of the major’s list). Upon enactment 
of the bill, he will be promoted to major, have the rank, 
but in view of Section 16, not the pay and allowances of 
the grade, and will not get the increased pay until he 
becomes No. 80 on the major’s list, as he still has 15 
numbers to make in order to get major’s pay and allow- 
ances, the same condition prevailing under the new law 
as exists under the present law. In other words, he will 
be promoted, and enjoy the rank but not the increased 
pay and allowances incident to the promotion. 

To insure that there will be no increased cost to the 
Government, the last provision has been worked out so 
as to provide that exactly the same number of major gen- 
erals, brigadier generals, colonels, and so on down 


MR. MEMBER, WHAT IS YOUR LATEST ADDRESS? 


through each grade, will draw the pay and allowances 
of those grades as at the present time. (See table at- 
tached. ) 

It is extremely unfortunate that the present financial 
state of the government makes it impracticable for the 
Marine Corps to obtain the full benefits of the laws gov- 
erning promotion and retirement now in effect for the 
Navy, but it is hoped that it will be possible to remove 
the restrictions contained in this section in the near future 
in order that the Marine Corps may derive the maximum 
benefits of the proposed personnel system. 

The following table illustrates the effect of Section 
16 on the distribution for pay purposes in the various 
grades: 

TOTALS 
Proposed Present 
With major general's pay: 

The Major General Commandant l 

Major Generals Nos. 1 & 2 (line) 2 3 3 
With brigadier general’s pay: 

Major generals Nos. 3 & 4 (line) 2 


Major general (staff) ] 

srigadier generals Nos. 1 to4 (line) 4 

srigadier generals (staff) 2 9 9 
With colonel’s pay : 

Brigadier general No. 5 (line) 1 


Colonels Nos. 1 to 35 (common list) 
exclusive of the 3 colonels serving 
as heads of staff departments with 
rank of major general and briga- 
dier general 32 
Additional number colonels l 34 34 
With lieutenant colonel’s pay: 
Colonels Nos. 36 to 41 (common list) 6 
Lt-Colonels Nos. 1 to 38 (common 
list) 38 44 44 
With major’s pay: 
Lt-Colonels Nos. 39 to 82 (common 


list) 44 
Majors Nos. 1 to 80 SO 124 124 
With captain’s pay: 
Majors Nos. 81 to 153 73 
Captains Nos. 1 to 256 a0 32 GE 
With first lieutenant’s pay: 
Captains Nos. 257 to 307 51 


First lieutenants Nos. 1 to 224 ZA 2/5 275 


With second lieutenant’s pay : 
First lieutenants below No. 224, and 


all second lieutenants 206 206 
Totals 1,024 1,024 


READ NEXT GAZETTE IN MAY FOR 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS 





= NOTICE! == 





Subscribers to the Marine Corps Association (for 
the GazeTtTe) are advised that they should not apply 
through News Agencies, but direct to the Secretary- 
Treasurer. As provided elsewhere, Regular Member- 
ships are $3.00, while Associate memberships are $2.00 
per year. 
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MARINE CORPS WINNERS OF THE HERBERT 





SCHIFF MEMORIAL TROPHY 





By Capt. F. P. Mulcahy U. S. M. C. 


B On 18 January, 1934, the Marine Corps was again 
honored for an instance of excellent pertormance of 
duty when the President of the United States pre 
ented the Herbert Schitf Memorial Trophy to Furst 
Lieutenant David L.. Cloud, Jr., U.S.M.C., command 
ing officer of Observation Squadron Seven-M_ (Ma- 
rines). This squadron had during the fiscal year 1933 
made the best safety record in flying of all the aviation 
squadrons and units of the 
U. S. Navy 

Observation Squadron Sey 
en-M, during twelve months 
operations, from 1 July, 1932, 
to 30 June, 1933, flew 3,519 
hours without accident to pel 
sonnel or materiel. This ree- 
ord is most noteworthy in 
that from 1 July, 1932, until 
2 January, 1933, this squad- 
ron was on duty in the Re- 
public of Nicaragua, where 
flying and landing-field condi 
tions present far more chances 
for accidents, especially to 
materiel, than do these condi 
tions in the United States. 
During the last six months of 
the competitive year this 
squadron was stationed at 
Marine. Barracks, Quantico, 
Va. 
When the Marines left 
Nicaragua, Observation Squad- 
ron Seven-M flew fourteen 
from Managua to 
Quantico. En route, landings 
were made in Honduras, 
Guatemala, Mexico, the Gulf 
States, Charleston, S. C., and 
Washington, D. C. At. the 
latter city the personnel was 
welcomed home by the Secre- 


tary of the Navy. A squadron 


planes 





Ist Lieut. David L. Cloud, Jr., U. S. Marine Corps, to 

whom the President of the United States presented the 

Herbert Schiff Memorial Trophy, which was won by 
Observation Squadron Seven-M for the year 1933. 


flight over such a distance and under such widely 
varying conditions of weather, terrain and landing- 
fields proved a unique and valuable experience for the 
personne! engaged. The accomplishment of this mass 
Hight without accident of any kind and according to 
a pre-arranged schedule to which the flight closely 
adhered demonstrated the skill of pilots and mechanics 
and the thoroughness of the training and variety of 
experience they had previously received. This is the 
longest flight performed up to this time by such a 
large number of Marine Corps aircraft moving to- 
gether: 

The Herbert Schiff Memorial Trophy is a large sil- 
ver cup surmounted by an eagle and bearing an out 
line of a flying boat below which is inscribed: “The 
Herbert Schiff Memorial Trophy for U. S. N. Avia- 
tion.” The name of the annual winner is inscribed on 
one of the small silver shields on the Trophy’s base, 
and a small replica of the Trophy is presented to the 

for retention. This trophy was 
donated to the Navy in mem 
ory of Lieutenant Herbert 
Schiff, U.S.N.R.. who served 
in the Navy during the World 
War and who, while on active 
duty, was killed in an aviation 
accident on 11 July, 1924, at 
Hamptoy Roads, Va. 

Lieutenant Schiff was born 
in New Jersey but lived most 
f his life in New York. He 
enlisted in the Naval Reserve 
Force during the World War 
and, through his initiative and 
ability, was later commis- 
sioned an ensign and desig- 
nated Naval Aviator. He was 
assigned to duty at the Naval 
P Aj Station, Chatham, Mass., 
from September, 1918, until 
January, 1919, when he was 
relieved from active duty. 
Lieutenant Schiff took two 
weeks active duty training 
annually thereafter until his 
accidental death. When the 
trophy was accepted by the 
Navy Department, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy wrote to the 
Herbert Schiff Memorial Com- 
mittee as follows: “It gives 
me great pleasure to approve 
your recommendation con- 
cerning the Schiff Memorial 
Trophy. I think it is an ex- 


winner each vear 
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cellent plan, for it will not oniy tend to add to the 1933——Observation Squadron Seven-M (Marines), 
morale of the service, but it is a fitting tribute to a which served during the year with the Second Mariue 


young man who gave his life to the service after hay 


- - # . Laat P ] all. id 
ny served so faithfully and lovally. 


From 1925 to 1928 inclusive, the Trophy was 
awarded to the Naval Aviator who, flying as pilot of 
heavier-than-air craft, compiled the highest number 


of flying 
personnel or 
during 
are as follows: 
1925-—-Lieutenant (jg) 
U.S.N_R., on duty 
tum, Mass 
1926 
Avi 
Group, 
Air 
San 
Calif 
1927 Lieu 
tenant Arthur 
A. Gavin, 
U.S.N., Naval 
Aircraft Fac- 
tory, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
192% 


hours per annum without serious accident to 
|. The winners of the Trophy 
those vears include one Marine officer and 
Reginald Des Noyes Thomas, 
active at Naval Air Station, Squan 


Harold 1) J SM ( 2nd 


Campbell, | 


Captain 
ation 
Naval 
Station, 
Diego, 


Lueu- 
tenant James E. 
Dyer, U.S.N., 
Naval Air Sta 
tion, San Diego, 
Calif. 
Following 
the award of 
the | rophy for 


1928, the rules 
for the com pe- 
tition for the 


Trophy were 





brigade, Managua, Nicaragua, and at Marine Bar- 
racks, Quantico, Va., commanded by First Lieutenant 
David L. Cloud, Jr., U.S.M.C, 

During the competitive year, 1933, Observation 
Squadron Seven-M was commanded in Nicaragua un- 
til August, 1932, by Second Lieutenant Samuel S. Jack 
and, from that time until the evacuation, by Vlirst 
Lieutenant Alexander W. Kreiser, Jr. During its 
service for six months in Quantico it was commanded 
by First Lieutenant David L. Cloud, Jr., to whom 
the President personally presented the Trophy. 

Lieutenant Cloud has been a Naval Aviator since 21 
November, 1929. Before that time he had performed 
a variety of 
duty at vari- 
Marine 
Barracks and at 
sea, following 
his appoint- 
ment as Second 
Lieutenant on 
1 July, 1925. 
Krom June, 
1928, to Feb- 
ruary, 1929, he 
saw active ser- 
vice in Nicara- 
gua as a mem- 
ber of the Ma- 
rine Detach- 
ment, U. S. S. 
Virginia, which 
was ashore 
during that 
time. During 
his aviation 
service he has 
taken a promi- 


ous 


revised to be- nent part in 
come effective Marine Corps 
during the fis- aviation  de- 
cal year 1929. monstrations at 
The new com- , : the National 
petition pro- Left to right, Lieut. David L. Cloud, Commander VO-7-M, the President and Assistant Secre- Air Races at 
vided that the of the Navy Henry L. Roosevelt; in the rear, Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Arnold, brother-in- Curtiss-Rev- 
Btherepe? F law and sister of the late Lieut. Herbert Schiff, W. C. Bryan of the Schiff Memorial : / 

lrophy would Committee, Admiral Wm. H. Standley, Chief of Naval Operations; Rear Admiral Ernest J. nolds Airport, 
be awarded an- King, Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics; Maj. Gen. Ben H. Fuller, Commandant of the ( hicago, Ill., in 
nually to the Marine Corps; Lt. Col. Ross E. Rowell, U. S. M. C., and Rear Admiral Wm. D. Leahy, August, 1930; 
squadron or - Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. at the Third 
unit of the Annual All- 


U. S. Navy which made the best record of safety dur- 
ing the cc vear. Marine Corps squadrons 
have won the Trophy for the last two years. Since 
1929 the following awards of the Trophy have been 


competitis e 


made: 
1929—Training Squadron Seven, 11th Naval District, 
commanded by Lieutenant Thomas G. Fisher, U.S.N. 
1930 Plane Squadron Three, U. S. 5. 
Lanal 1 by Lieutenant Commander Samuel 
P. Ginder, U.S.N 
1931—_U. S. Naval Reserve Aviation Base, 
Zennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., commanded by 
tenant Richard F. Whitehead. U.S.N. 
1932—Fighting Squadron Ten-N (Marines), Naval 
Air Station, San Diego, Calif.. commanded by Captain 
Vernon M. Guynon, U.S.M.C. 


Fighting 


commanded 


Floyd 


Lieu- 





American Air Races in Miami, Fla., in January, 1931; 
and at the International Air Races at Chicago, in Sep- 
tember, 1933. 

Lieutenant Kreiser was appointed a Second Lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps 10 June, 1924, and has since served 
at Hampton Roads, Mare Island, Guam, and in Nicar- 
agua. He is at present flying with the aviation organiza- 
tion of the Fleet Marine Force at Quantico. In January, 
1934, he participated as a member of Fighting Squad- 
ron Nine-M in the All-American Air Races at Miami, 
Florida. 

Lieutenant Jack was appointed a Second Lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps on 3 June, 1927, and has served in 
Nicaragua at two different times. On his last tour, as a 
member of Aircraft Squadrons, 2nd Marine Brigade, he 

(Continued on page 64) 
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THE PAY SITUATION 





Chief Pay Clerk George H. Mulligan, U.S. M. C. 


® For the first time since July 1, 1932, the situation as 
to military pay assumes a brighter aspect. Proposals for 
amendatory legislation aimed to ameliorate the pay con- 
ditions which have existed since that date are at the 
present time being given serious consideration by Con 
yress. In order that a proper perspective may be main- 
tained with respect to these proposals it is necessary 
briefly to review the conditions which have resulted from 
the operation of the Economy Acts of June 30, 1932, and 
March 20, 1933, especially the latter. 

During the nineteen months which have elapsed since 
July 1, 1932, not only have earned automatic increases in 
compensation due to promotion and length of service of 
officer personnel been denied, but in addition thereto such 
personnel, both active and retired, as well as all other 
personnel in the Government service, with the exception 
of enlisted men, exempted to include March 31, 1933, 
were called upon to suffer a percentage reduction of the 
pay to which they were entitled on June 30, 1932, as 
their necessary contribution to the economy program and 
the maintenance of the credit of the Umted States. Since 
April 1, 1933, enlisted men as well have been required 
to bear the percentage cut together with the sacrifice of 
earned automatic increases due to length of service. 

These sacrifices were demanded by the Economy Act of 
June 30, 1932, and the Act of March 20, 1933, the latter 
an Act “to maintain the credit of the United States Gov- 
ernment.” Under the terms of this latter Act, the com- 
pensation of all officers and employees of the Govern- 
ment, with some few exceptions protected by constitu- 
tional rights, was reduced on the basis 9f a comparison 
of the cost of living during the six months’ period ended 
June 30, 1928 (to be known as the base period), with the 
six months’ period ended December 31, 1932, and each 
six months’ period thereafter. The percentage difference 
in the cost of living between the base period and the 
period current was to determine the percentage of reduc- 
tion for each six months’ period during the life of the 
Act. The President, after investigation through estab- 
lished agencies of the Government, was required by the 
Act to announce the result of such investigation together 
with the percentage reduction which would be required 
during the ensuing six months’ period. However, by the 
terms of the Act, this could not exceed fifteen per cent. 

Pursuant to the above provisions of law, and after 
careful investigation of the costs of living for the six 
months’ period ended December 31, 1933, the President, 
by Executive Order dated January 6, 1934, announced 


that the cost of living index for this period, as deter 
mined by the investigation, was 21.1 per cent lower than 
for the base period. Under the mandatory provisions of 
the law, the President had no alternative but to an- 
nounce the maximum reduction of fifteen per cent for 
the last half of the current fiscal year. It will thus be 
seen that only by legislative action modifying the terms 
of the Economy Act may relief be obtained before the 
current cost of living index mounts to the 1928 level. 

The economy provisions to be enacted by this session 
of the 73rd Congress are incorporated in H. R. 6663, a 
Bill making appropriations for the Executive office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, 
and for other purposes, known by the short title “Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Bill, 1935.” In this Bill, 
as it passed the House of Representatives on January 12, 
1934, certain economy provisions affecting personnel con- 
tained in the Acts of June 30, 1932, and March 20, 1933, 
were continued in effect until June 30, 1935, with two 
salient modifications: The fifteen per cent reduction in 
compensation was reduced to ten per cent and the re- 
striction on automatic increases of pay due to length of 
service was continued. 

With respect to the reduction in the percentage pay cut 
provided by the House in the Independent Office Bill, no 
immediate benefit would be derived by its beneficiaries 
for the reason that it does not become effective until 
July 1, 1934. The Senate Appropriations Committee, 
which has conducted exhaustive hearings on this question, 
in its report to the Senate submitted on February 12, 
1934, recommended an amendment to the House provi- 
sion to the extent that one-third of the present fifteen 
per cent reduction be restored as of February 1, 1934, 
and an additional one-third as of July 1, 1934. Under 
the provisions of the Economy Act of March 20, 1933, 
which in this respect are continued, in the event that the 
cost of living indexes for either of the six month periods 
of the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1934, show that a 
lower percentage of compensation reduction than five per 
cent should be applied, that lower figure will govern. On 
February 21, 1934, this Committee amendment was 
adopted by the Senate without a record vote. Later, upon 
motion from the floor, a substitute amendment was 
adopted which restores one-third of the present pay cut 
during the period February 1 to June 30, 1934, and 
makes full restoration from and including July 1, 1934. 

The socalled “pay-freeze” provision of the Economy 
Act of June 30, 1932, as continued in effect by the Act 
of March 20, 1933, was modified by the House, as 
heretofore indicated, to remove the restriction on auto- 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Major General Harry Lee 


@ One Saturday ast summer President Roosevelt decided he 
yould board his yacht trom the dock at Quantico. Word was 

ere commensurate and set. 
The President's car rolled out on the dock, the Commanding Gen- 
eral and his staff stood ready to extend greetings and offerings 


assed of this event—arrangements w 





ot the post. As General Harry Lee stepped forward to open the 

door of the President's automobile it brought face to face two 

friends who had not seen each other in over 16 years. The Presi- 

dent demonstrated his good memory for faces and things, smiled 
q at the General and said: “Harry, what happened to those guns 

that you used to have across the way iy 1917?” A bit surprised 
“4 at such a display of memory, the General replied: “Oh! They have 

been relegated to the scrap! 

To his multitude of friends it’s always been “Harry.” 


\ natural born leader of men. Easy to meet and hard to forget. 
In the days of expeditions none was complete without him. He 





knows the trails of the Caribbean Republics better than our navy 
yard The yarns of his experiences with revolutionary generals 
and alcaldes have been fine military guides for younger officers. 


In France he employed with zeal, alacrity and precision his many 
experiences, which earned for him recognition and glory. 


As Military Governor of Santo Domingo the officials honored 
him; the populace feted him; while our Government acclaimed his 
administration as “well done.” The promotion by the President of 
this officer of over 36 vears of distinguished service was inevitable. 


" 


And so, General “Harry.” the whole Corps salutes you with a 
cheer of “Well deserved!” 





Major General Harry Lee 


Brigadier General Hugh Matthews 




















@ For it’s always been ask “Hugh” this and ask “Hugh” that 
among his fine and far-flung circle of friends. 


Tennessee has its Loudon County, this County had its Hugh 
Matthews, and the Marine Corps has been rich in luck to have 
persuaded him to cast his lot with it. 


Of course his reappointment was no news—it just had to be, 
that’s all—long since has his reputation as a supply and fiscal 
administrator been heralded on both sides of the Atlantic. Be 
sure that the confidence he enjoys with the members of certain 
House and Senate Committees as well as the other Bureaus in the 
Navy Department has been of profound comfort to our Headquar- 
ters and a great benefit to the Corps at large. 


His peculiarly deaf ear for fantastic and frittering ideas has 
alleviated many a worry of his superior. 









And so here’s to you—General Hugh. We have our heads up 
and our hats off! 





Brigadier General Hugh Matthews 
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Major General Ben Hebard Fuller 


OUTGOING 


Major General 
Ben Hebard Fuller 


® Just short of half a cent iry you 
have served our Corps well—from 
the Halls of Montezuma to the 
hores ot I rip yt. Yes you, our 


“Uncle Ben” by those of your date, 

traveled the lane of rank, 
yehind you a career which 
| 


you hay 
leaving 
can well be the model for any offi- 
the World War 
y son, also a Ma- 
rine officer,—the supreme sacrifice 


cer. lhe toll of 
cost you your onl 
of any father,—so on the first day 
of March you free yourself from 
the worries of a long, active career 
and embark upon a rest period which 
you so justly deserve. We all shall 
miss your gentle and distinguished 
figure from our professional and so- 
cial midst. You came to us from 
Michigan, but you retire to the roll- 
ing countryside of Virginia near 
Leesburg—a place fit for a king— 
the home place of your charming 


Vile. 


During your military life you have 
seen the Corps grow from regimen- 
tal size to that of a small army, 
only to see it shrink to the small 
size it is at present, but never have 
you seen the spirit of yesteryears 
fail to extend and foster the tradi- 
tions which have been the profes- 
sional blood stream of its enviable 
reputation. In leaving us, “Uncle 
Ben,” you must feel that you take 
with you a warm spot from our 
hearts and sincere wishes for all the 
comforts in your retirement that 
you have looked forward to enjoy- 
ing. We ask from you a promise 
that you will come to see us often 
so we can continue the long plea- 
sure we have had for so many years. 


The Corps is torced with pro- 
found regret to accept your retire- 
ment, and it is only the law that 
can make us yield. 


Au revoir! 















Major General 


John Henry Russell 


teentl 


@ In 1888, on May the eig! it 
a slender, black-haired lad of medium 
height, the son of a 
stood before President Grover ( 
land. The lad who was asking f 
an appointment to the U. S. 
Academy as midshipman was J 
Henry Russell. The 
experienced some difficulty in select- 
the 


ldVal 


eve 


Naval 
hn 
President had 


candidate ossessed 


ing a who p 

necessary qualifications—-which found 
him in no smooth mind on the mat 
ter—so the reply was: “I will give 
you an appoimtment only upon the 
pledge that you succeed.” To which 
the young lad responded: “I promise 
to succeed!” 

He did, and now after 46 years of 
naval service, in 1934, on lebruary 
the second, the same person, but 
now white-haired and somewhat 
aged, stood before President I. D. 
Roosevelt and offered the same 


pledge, as he was made the highest 
officer in the Corps. 


The Corps salutes him with a 
greeting of loyalty and srood fellow- 
ship—the same type upon which its 
enviable record has been built. It 
fully appreciates the trials and tribu- 


lations surrounding the office upon 
which he is entering, and wishes hin 
well and stout in the conduct of its 
affairs. 


His military history shows that he 
has fought his country’s battles on 


the land as on the sea, from the 
day he reported on board the old 
Massachusetts during the war with 
Spain down through his tour of 


splendid accomplishments as Ameri- 
can High Commissioner to Haiti, 
during which eleven years he righted 


the affairs of that republic by his 
fine tenure of colonial administra- 
tion — which distinguished service 


was duly recognized by the Ameri- 
can Government as well as the 
Haitian Government. 


His narratives indicate he still has 
a soft spot in his heart for his birth 


spot, Mare Island, but his fancies 
lead us to believe he has cast his 
lot with Washington, with many 


happy recollections of his duty both 
in Peking and Port au Prince, where 
his log of friends is a long one. 


ofhicer, 


NUMBER 
































































Major General John Henry Russell 


INCOMING 
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PROMOTED 





Brigadier General Louis McCarty Little 





Brigadier General Charles Huntington Lyman 


Brigadier General Louis McCarty Little 


@ Geyond the call of duty and for short t Loule’” by his wide circle 
of friends Kron famous Navy family of both Newport and Washing 
Lor Hi commands have been happy as they were tutored both to w i 
hard and play hard His polo and 1 g program |! ilwv en ted 
he friendly relation n foreigt ‘ ¢ betwee the ie d ser . 
population 

No one was the least surprised when the President sels d him t 
flag ranh It was only a matter of awaiting his time Always has a 
warm spot in his heart for Peking his many friends within the ter- 
national cirele there still sing his praises 

The Corp loudly acclain its Congratulations and Wishe for 


Happy Day 


Brigadier General Charles Huntington Lyman 


a Ohio clain his birth, but California won his heart—-while Chir 
1eralded him with it all his happy Sitka days will linger long in h 
memory Very easy on the eyes During his company officer days he 
promoted with pep the importance of small arms firing While in Santo 
Domingo his acumen upon more than one occasion solved knotty prob 
lems for hi iperiors In Shanghai during his command of the 4th 
Marines the soldiering business was at its height sO Was the regiment 
The Corps has always profited by his representation both socially and 
professionally His selection up by the President was a foregone con- 
clusior 

So Charlie as he is known and called by his long list of admirers 
we all salute you with a warm greeting of congratulatio 


Brigadier General Douglas Cassel McDougal 


, Letter known among his log of friends as Mock \ good listener 
ut refuses to be stampeded by rumors and fantasti schemes Knew 
the psychology of a Latin-American before he did his alphabet Has 
caused many alcaldes and revolutionary bandits plenty of sleepless 
night ind peedy use of their favorite trails A Californiar native 
son——but of late has registered from Washingtor For years the gen 
erator of our small arms affairs with an international reputation as 
none better.” Knows and appreciates a good story Never forgot the 
old song When good fellows get together 


His long list of warm friends join in harmony in wishing his new 
assignment as Assistant to the Major (jeneral Commandant well stocked 


with happy days 





Brigadier General Douglas Cassel McDougal 

















CONGRATULATIONS 





@ The Marine Corps Association congratulates : ment as assistant to the Major General Commandant. 


Major General Ben H. Fuller upon his long and dis- 
tinguished career of 49 years’ Naval service. 


Major General John A. Lejeune, retired, upon his com- 
plete and speedy recovery from his very unfortunate ac- 


Major General J. H. Russell upon his selection by the cident at Virginia Military Institute, and further upon 
President to Major General Commandant. f his receiving a Division Commander’s Medal from the 


Second Division Association. 


Brigadier General Harry Lee upon his being selected 
by the President to be a Major General from March 2, srigadier General Dion Williams upon being awarded 


1934. 


Brigadier General George 
Richards, The Paymaster of 
the U. S. Marine Corps, who 
has protected us financially for 
twenty-five years. 


Brigadier General Hugh 
Matthews upon his reappoint 
I 
ment as The Quartermaster 
from 26 Decenwer 1933 for a 
period of four years. 


Brigadier General C. H. Ly- 
man upon his new assignment 
as Commanding General, Fieet 
Marine Force from 8 Decem- 
ber 1933. 


Colonel L. McCarty Little 
upon his promotion to Brigadier 
General from 3 January 1934 

s 

Colonel D. C. McDougal 
upon his promotion by the 
President to Brigadier General 
from 2 March 1934. Also 
upon his being awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal 
for the distinguished manner 
.* which he commanded the 
Gu..*dia Nacional de Nicaragua 
during his duty as its Jefe Di- 
rector, aud of his new assign- 





Secretary cf the Navy Claude Swanson awarded two U. S. Marines with medals Nov. 22nd 
for. meritorious service in Nicaragua. Photo shows the presentation. Left to right: Major- 
Gencral Ben H: Fuller, Commandant, Marine Corps; Colonel Douglas C. McDougal, who 
received the Distinguished Service Medal; Secretary of the Navy Claude Swanson, who 
uade the prescntations and Major Julian C. Smith, U. S. M. C., who received the Navy 
Cross. The awards were made in the name of the President of the United States. 

















Brigadier-General Dion Williams Receives Distinguished Service 
Medal from Assistant Secretary of the Navy Henry L. Roosevelt. 


the Distinguished Service Medal for his splendid pei 
formance of duty while commanding our forces stationed 
in Nicaragua. 


Major Julian C. Smith wpon his being awarded th 
Navy Cross for the exceptionally able manner in which 
he handled the bandit situation during the period he was 
in command of the Central Area of the Guardia Nacional 
de Nicaragua. 


Captain D. R. Nimmer upon his appointment as Assis 
tant Naval Attache at the American [’mbassy, Moscow, 


Russia 


Lieut. Colonel J. J. Staley, MCR, upon his receiving 
an expression of gratification and appreciation from 
Brigadier General Breckinridge for the efficiency of the 
Sixth Marine Reserve Brigade. 


Major Chester L. Fordney of the Reserve for his ac- 
tive and important participation in the recent balloon 


stratos] 


U. S. Navy. 


Captain Charles P. Williamson, on the staff of the As- 
sociated Press, upon receiving his commission 1 


22 December 1933. 


seT ye qr) 


Captain Richard E 
Northwestern University, 
in the Reserve on 1 December 1933. 


Hanley, the Athletic Director of 


upon receiving his commission 


tain Jaylor Branson of the United States Marine 
Band, for having brought the Band to a state of high 


and popularity during the year of 1933 


efficiency 


Captain “Al” Williams, USMCR, for his untiring ef- 
forts over the air and through the press in publicizing 


4 


the traditions of American aviation 


Captain Vernon M. Guymon for commanding Fight 
ing Plane Squadron 10-M when it attained the highest 
merit in aircraft gunnery in the shore-based Marine 
Corps Fighting and Observation Squadron Class for the 
vear of 1933, and the award of the trophv. The Secre- 


I 


the Navy writes the above in his letter of com- 


mendation to Captain Guymon, Also the junior officers 
of the crew of 10-M > Squadron 


tarv ot 


and members 


The Officers and Crew of Observation Squadron 7-M 
(for winning the Schiff Trophy for operating during 


1933, and having the greatest number of hours in the air 
without an accident) This Squadron operated with 
marked distinction in Nicaragua under the command of 
Lieutenant Alexander W. Kreiser, and in Quantico un- 
der Lieutenant David [.. Cloud. 


Captain Harry W. Bacon for being awarded one ot 
the special medals offered by the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal, and approved by the War Department for command- 


amp in the First Corps Area 


ng the prize winning CCC 


Jackman, MCR, upon the splendid 


Captain James C 
during the visit of the USS 


performance of duty 
MACON to Sunnyvale 


Captain Robert S. Pendleton upon his receiving a gold 
medal for having the most efficient CCC company in the 
First Corps Area 


Chief Marine Gunner Horace Talbot, USMC, upon 
N.R.A. March.” 


his fine musical conyposition, “The 


Major William O. McKay, MCR, commanding the 3d 


Battalion, 25th Reserve Marines, for the expression of 
appreciation by the Major General Commandant upon 
the combined field exercises of Observation Squadron 8 
and the Naval Reserv 


Brigadier General F. L. Bradman upon his selection as 


Brigadier Commander of Troops on the Asiatic Station 


yhere ascension with Commander JT. G. W. Settle, 


Ss intgbrip 


Vii dee cnie ny 


arog es 
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} DECORATIONS 
The following foreign decorations have been awarded officers of the Marine Corps, and are being held 
in the State Department until such time as pending legislation permitting their acceptance is enacted by 
Congress: 
NAME RANK COUNTRY DECORATION 
Ben H. Fuller Maj. Gen. Nicaragua Presidential Medal of Merit 
Dominican Military Medal of Merit 
; George Richards brig. Gen Nicaragua Medal of Distinction 
Dominican Military Medal of Merit 
j Rufus H. Lane rig. Gen Nicaragua Medal of Distinction 
Dominican Military Medal of Merit 
Hugh Matthews Brig. Gen. Nicaragua Medal of Distinction 
Randolph C. Berkeley Brig. Gen. Nicaragua Presidential Medal of Merit 
Distinguished Service Medal 
lrederic L.. Bradman Brig. Gen Nicaragua Presidential Order of Merit 
Distinguished Service Medal 
James C. Breckinridge Brig. Gen, Dominican Military Medal of Merit 
Richard M. Cutts Colonel! Dominican Military Medal of Merit 
rank E. Evans Colonel! rance Legion d’Honneur 
j Douglas C. McDougal Colonel Nicaragua Medal of Distinction and Citation 
4 Presley M. Rixey, Jr. Colonel Dominican Military Medal of Merit 
: Richard I’. Williams Colonel Haiti Diploma of Honor and Merit, Decoration, 
Distinguished Service Medal and Diploma 
j Seth Williams ( oionel Haiti Distinguished Service Medal and Diploma 
; George C. Thorpe (Ret.) Colonel Abyssinia Star of Ethiopia (decoration and certifi- 
2 cate ) 
7 lauren S. Willis Lt. Col. Nicaragua Medal of Distinction 
i 
; Clayton b. Vogel Lt. Col. Haiti’ Medaille Militaire and Diploma and Order 
, of Honor and Merit Diploma 
Jeter Kk. Horton Lt. Col. Haiti Distinguished Service Medal with Diploma 
4 and Order of Honor and Merit Diploma 
Franklin B. Garrett Lt. Col. Nicaragua Presidential Order of Merit 
‘ Calvin B. Matthews Lt; Cal, Nicaragua Presidential Order of Merit and Palm of 
the Presidential Order of Merit 
William C. Wise Lt. Col. Nicaragua Presidential Order of Merit 
: William ID. Smith Lt. Col. Nicaragua Distinguished Service Medal 
: Charles I’. B. Price Lt. Col. Nicaragua Presidential Medal of Merit 
; 
; Ross E. Rowell Lt. Col. Nicaragua Distinguished Service Medal 
lohn Marste Major Nicaragua Medal of Merit and Medal of Honor and 
J S . . . . . . 
Diploma, and Distinguished Service Medal 
Julian C. Smith Major Nicaragua Medal of Distinction 
Thomas S. Clarke Major Haiti Distinguished Service Medal and Medal of 
Honor and Merit 
Joseph C. Fegan Major Hait' Medaille Militaire and Diploma 
Major Nicaragua Medal of Merit 
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NAME RANK 
Roy (ewer Major 
Harry Schmidt Major 


Marion B. Humphrey Major 


William B. Sullivan Major 
Allen H. Turnage Major 
Jouis M. Bourne Major 
Matthew H. Kingman Major 
John F. S. Norris Major 
Samuel LL. Howard Major 


Anderson C. Dearing Major 
Ralph J. Mitchell Major 
DeWitt Peck Major 
Oscar R. Cauldwell Major 
Thomas I. Watson Major 
Walter G. Sheard Major 
Roger W. Peard Major 
James E. Davis Major 
Lloyd L. Leach Major 
Raphael Griffin Major 
Thomas P. Cheatham Major 
Louis W. Whaley Major 
Leroy P. Hunt Major 
Leo D. Hermle Major 
Lemuel ©. Shepherd Major 
Graves B. Erskine Captain 
Robert Yowell Captain 
Francis P. Mulcahy Captain 
Maurice G. Holmes Captain 
Kugene F. C. Collier Captain 
Kranklin A. Hart Captain 
Roy C. Swink Captain 
Reuben B. Price Captain 
Otto Salzman Captain 
Carl S. Schmidt Captain 
Harry W. Gamble Captain 
Roscoe Arnett Captain 


COUNTRY 


Nicaragua 
Dominican 


Nicaragua 
Haiti 

Dominican 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 


Haiti 


Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 


Nicaragua 


Haiti 


Nicaragua 
Dominican 


Nicaragua 


Nicaragua 


Dominican 
Nu arayua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 


Haiti 


Haiti 

Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 


Nicaragua 


Haiti 
Haiti 
Haiti 
Haiti 
Nicaragua 


Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
~ 


Nicaragua 


DECORATION 


Medal of Distinction 
Medal of Military Merit 


Distinguished Service Medal 
Distinguished Service Medal with Diploma 4 


1 


Medal of Military Merit 
Distinguished Service Medal 
Distinguished Service Medal 


Medal of Merit 


Medal of Merit 4 
Distinguished Service Medal with Diploma E 

and order of Honor and Merit Diploma i 
Medal of Merit ; 
Presidential Order of Merit ; 
Medal of Merit, and Distinguished Serv- 4 

ice Medal : 
Distinguished Service Medal and Diploma, J 

and Order of Honor and Merit Diploma : 
Medal of Distinction 

Military Medal of Merit 

Presidential Order of Merit 

Cross of Valor and Distinguished Service 

Medal 

Medal of Military Merit 

Distinguished Service Medal 

Medal of Distinction 

Medal of Merit 

Distinguished Service Medal 

Medal of Distinction 4 
Distinguished Service Medal and Medal of J 
Honor and Merit 

Order of Honor and Merit Diploma 

Medal of Merit 
Medal of Merit 

Medal of Distinction and Cross of Valor 

Cross of Valor 

srevet of Merit and Decoration 

Distinguished Service Medal and Medal of 

Honor and Merit 

Distinguished Service Medal with Diploma 
Distinguished Serivce Medal with Diploma | 
Presidential Order of Merit ( 
Distinguished Service Medal | 
Medal of Merit ( 
Medal of Merit I 
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NAME RANK COUNTRY DECORATION 

Maurice C. Gregory Captain Nicaragua Presidential Order of Merit 

James IP. Smith Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit 

Kkdward G. Huefe Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit 

Max Cox Captain Nicaragua Cross of Valor 

William N. Best Captain Nicaragua Distinguished Service Medal 

Herbert Hardy Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit 

Oliver P. Smith Captain Haiti Distinguished Service Medal and Diploma 

Joseph G. Ward Captain Nicaragua Certificate of Merit 

Ralph E. West Captain Nicaragua Distinguished Service Medal 

Edward L. Burwell, Jr. Captain Nicaragua Distinguished Service Medal 

John C. Wood (Captain Nicaragua Cross of Valor 

Jacob Lienhard Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit 

Victor F. Bleasdale Captain Nicaragua Cross of Valor 

Leonard E. Rea Captain Nicaragua Distinguished Service Medal 

James P. Schwerin (aptain Nicaragua Medal of Distinction 

John H. Parker Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit and Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal 

Walter S. Gaspar Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit 

Willett Elmore Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit 

Jenjamin W. Gally Captain Haiti srevet of Merit and Decoration, and Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal with Diploma 

James A. Mixson Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit 

Frederick M. Howard Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit 

Lee H. Brown Captain Haiti Distinguished Service Medal and Diploma, 
and Order of Honor and Merit Diploma 

Harold C. Major Captain Nicaragua Cross of Valor 

Bernard Dubel Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit 

Hamilton M. H. Fleming Captain Nicaragua Presidential Order of Merit 

Claude A. Phillips Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit 

Harold W. Whitney Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit 

Harry Paul Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit 

Frank B. Goettge Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit 

Byron F. Johnson Captain Nicaragua Cross of Valor 

William J. Livingston Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit and Diploma 

George E. Monson Captain Nicaragua Medal of Distinction 

Amor L. Sims Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit 

George R. Rowan Captain Nicaragua Medal of Distinction 

William J. Whaling Captain Haiti Distinguished Service Medal and Diploma 

George L. Maynard Captain Nicaragua Medal of Distinction 

Brady L. Vogt Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit 

Clinton W. McLeod Captain Nicaragua Medal of Merit 

Frank S. Gilman Captain Haiti Distinguished Service Medal 
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NAME 


Monitor Watchman 


Benjamin W. Atkinson 


William LL. Bales 
l'rederick C. Biebush 


Terrell J. Crawford 


Robert J. Archibald (Deceased) 


Augustus H. Iricke 
William S. Fellers 


Herbert S. Kiemling 


William L. McKittrick 


Max 1). Smith 

David A. Stafford 
Roy W. Conkey 
Walter W. Wensinger 
Harold EK. Rosecrans 
Horace D. Palmer 
Hayne D. Boyden 
Christian F. Schilt 
James H. Strother 
Ivan W. Miller 

John C. McQueen 
William W. Davies 


james M. Smith 
Ernest KE. Linsert 


Lewis A. Hohn 
Lucian C, Whitaker 
James P. Riseley 
Ralph Ee. Forsyth 
Pierson I. Conradt 
Gregon A. Williams 


Kvans F. Carlson 


John W. Lakso 
George F. Good, Jr. 
William R. Hughes 
Maxwell H. Mizell 
Charles W. Kail 


Lewis B. Puller 


Herbert P. Becker 


COUNTRY 


a, 


.! 


Nit 


aragua 
aragua 
icaragua 


aravua 


\icaragua 


Nu 


Nic: 
Nicz 
Nie: 


Nic 


Nicz 
Nic 


Icaraguz 


icaraguz 


aras 


aragua 


,icaragua 


icaragua 
aragua 
Nic 
Nic 
Nic 
Nic 
Nic 


aragua 
aragua 
aragua 


arayua 


Fuld 


~ 


aragua 


aragua 


iragua 


aragua 


Haiti 


Nic 


aragua 


Nicaragua 


Nicaragua 


Nic 


Nic 
Nic 
Nic 
Nic 


aragua 


aragua 
aragua 
aragua 


aragua 


Nicaragua 


Nicaragua 


Nic 


aragua 


DECORATION 
Medal of Merit 


(ross of Valor 


Distinguished Service Medai 


Presidential Order of Merit and Medal of 
Distinction, and Cross of Valor, and Palm 


of the Cross of Valor 
(ross of Valor 

Medal of Merit 
Medal of Merit and Medal of Distinction 
Medal of Merit 
Medal of Merit 
Medal of Distinction 
Medal of Merit 
Cross of Valor 

Cross of Valor 

Medal of Merit 
Medal of Merit 
Cross of Valor 

Medal of Distinction 


Medal of Merit and Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal 


Medal of Merit and Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal 


Medal of Merit 

Distinguished Service Medal 
Distinguished Service Medal and Diploma 
Medal of Merit 

Medal of Merit 

Cross of Valor 


Presidential Order of Merit and Medal of 
Distinction 


Medal of Merit 
Cross of Valor 
Medal of Merit 
Medal of Merit 
Medal of Merit 


Presidential Order of Merit, and Cross 
of Valor 


Cross of Valor 
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NAME 
\lexander W. Kreise1 
Edward J. Trumble 


James O. Brauer 


Francis J. Cunningham 


Paul A. Putnam 
John S. E. Young 
William D. Saunders 
Lofton R. Henderson 
John H. Coffman 
Peter P. Schrider 
Robert LL. Griffin 
Samuel S. Jack 
Frank M. June 


Miles S. Newton 


Adoiph Stahlberger (Deceased) 


Frank G. Dailey 
Frank H. Wirsig 
Robert LL. Peterson 
Kenneth H. Weir 
Arthur I. Binney 
(lovis C. Coffman 
Perry 0. Parmelee 
lester S. Hamel 
Ernest I. Pollock 
Krank C. Croft 
Hewin O. Hammond 
Frank H. Schwable 
q yseph H verry 
James P. Berkeley 
Peter A. McDonald 
Michael M. Mahoney 
Fred D. Beans 
Edgar O. Price 

John F. Evans 

Otho Wiggs 

Jesse E. Stamper 
Frank F. Puttcammer 
Frank O. Lundt 
Michael Wodarzeyk 
ust F. Schonefeld 
William A. Warrell 


Filmer E. Barde 


RANK 


Mar, Gun. 
Mar. Gun. 
Mar. Gun. 
Mar. Gun. 
Mar. Gun. 
Mar. Gun. 
h. OM. Clk. 
OM. Clik. 


h. OM. Clk. 
(Continued on page 61) 


COUNTRY 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 


Nicaragua 


DECORATION 


Medal of Merit 


Presidential Order of Merit 


Cross of Valor 
Medal of Merit 
Cross of Valor 
Cross of Valor 
Cross of Valor 
Cross of Valor 
Medal of Merit 
Cross of Valor 
Cross of Valor 
Cross of Valor 
Medal of Merit 
Medal of Merit 
Medal of Merit 
Cross of Valor 
Cross of Valor 
Cross of Valor 
Cross of Valor 
Cross of Valor 
Cross of Valor 
Cross of Valor 
Medal of Merit 


Cross of Valor 
Cross of Valor 
Medal of Merit 
Cross of Valor 
Medal of Merit 
Medal of Merit 
Medal of Merit 
Cross of Valor 
Cross of Valor 
Medal of Merit 
Medal of Merit 
Medal of Merit 
Medal of Merit 
Meaal of Merit 
Medal of Merit 
Cross of Valor 
Medal of Merit 
Medal of Merit 
Medal of Merit 
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CAPTAIN DAVID ROWAN NIMMER, U.S.M.C. f 





assigned Attache duty at Moscow i 





nee cael Pt iene 


@ Under orders dated January 29, 1934, the Secretary of the France Captain Nimmer has been on duty in the Philippines, the 
Navy directed Captain Nimmer to proceed to Moscow, Union of — Fourth Regiment Marines at Shanghai, China, in the Battle Fleet 
Soviet Socialist on board tl : 
Republics, for LSS. Mississips 

as ce). Marin 


duty as Assistant 
Naval Attache at 
the \merican 
Embassy in that 


Detachment, are f 
in a simila: : 





capacity in the 
Asiatic Fleet 4 
board the U.S.S a 
Pittsburgh; and in q 
North Manchuria, 
from which sta 
tion he returned 
tothe United 
States in Noven 
ber, 1932. His 


country He 
Lor to his new 
assignment trom 
the Office of Na 
val Intelligence 
in the Navy De 





partment in 
Washington at 


which place he 
specific duty while 


5 
in Manchuria tor H 


has ‘been on duty 
since his return 
from Manchuria about a year and 
a half was that 

of perfecting hin E4 
self in the Rus % 
sian language 
which he had 
studied on prev! 
ous occasions. He 
holds the Vic- 
tory Medal with 
France clasp and 
the Yangtze Ser 


Captain David 
Rowan Nimmer 
was born at St 
Louis, Mo., On 
tober 14, 1894, 
and entered the 
Marine Corps in 
the grade of pri 
vate in 1912. He 
was commissioned 


scale ei UAL ROR 5 ma: 





during the World j 
: vice Medal for 
/ War, going over- : . , : 
seas with the eee oe 
Be re as 
Machine Gun ghai in 1931 
Battalion, 5th ss ‘ 
> 4 @ Mrs. Nimmer 
Brigade, U. S. 
. _ also studied the ' 
Marines Upon | 
Russian languagt 
his return from ca eatin mead ‘ 
in Manchuria an 
France in 1919 : ; 
h : 18 accompanying 
i he resigned from Cant Nin 
‘Peter aptain Nimmer P { 
| the Naval Service = : / 
H : to Soviet Russia bs ( 
d to engage in civil ote e 
Ey | Their present e < 
pursuits and the : B 
homes are } 
business of get : t 
Porte. Indiana z 
ting married 1 iE 2 | i 
ane vans 4 
ae | which latter he i 4 t 
} . . nos. 
P| did in 1921 at La 7 ; A t 
! 1e ( r - 
re, | Porte, Indiana. “| os Phcadie a 
\ | wisnes ne Vin a 
re | He reentered the ea : 
it | ‘ mers much ha 4 t 
Lie | Marine Corps in piness in their ’ | 
{ ! : Q? "ie aw . 
He April, 1921, in CAPTAIN DAVID ROWAN NIMMER, U.S.M.C. new and interes 1 
¥ , the same _ grade ing assignment q 
held by him upon resignation in 1919—that of Captain. @ Fight non-commissioned officers will accompany Captain 
In addition to service at stations in the United States and Nimmer for courier duty at the Embassy. C 
1; a 
i j, f 
t 
They will find the gates are guarded . 
: By United States Marines. T 
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COURSES 





MODIFICATION OF OUR SMALL ARMS 








By Marine Gunner W. M. Henderson U. S. M. C. 


B® [t seems to me one of the first “Squad room argu- 
ments” I heard after coming into the Corps was 
between two of our old rifle team men. One kept 
arguing that the moving targets and the disappearing 
targets (ducks) were exactly what we needed to prepare 
ourselves for actual field firing. The other tabooed 
the idea and held that firing at still targets for both 
rapid and slow fire, finishing off with the skirmish 
run, was what we in our business. 

Years have passed—yes—fifteen of them, and I have 
been on several of our finest rifle ranges and talked 
to scores of our older shots who have spent much time 
in the tropics with me, where we had ample oppor- 


needed 


tunity to test the contentions advanced by the two 
old rifle shots mentioned above. About ten years 
ago a friend who had received his training in _ rifle 


markmanship on a Marine Corps range related an 
interesting experience to me. It happened while he 
was serving as an officer in the armed forces of a 
Republic of the West Indies. While leading a de- 
tachment of twenty native soldiers against a group of 
armed bandits his enemy sought cover behind a num- 
ber of large rocks which had fallen from the face of 
a chalk colored mountain. They were the usual “run 
of the shad” type of West Indian renegade and char- 
acteristic of their race were very intent on seeing 
what was happening. To do so they would bob their 
heads up from behind their white cover. My friend 
explained that evidently they had no experience against 
troops trained in rifle marksmanship, I shall never for- 
get the twinkle in his eye when he said, “I had the 
exact dope for my sights and it was as easy as firing 
on the range, black bull’s eye and all.” I thought at 
the time his training in small arms firing was quite 
adequate for this simple situation, but only once in a 
thousand armed would similar ideal condi- 
tions be set up. 

More often the average Marine is confronted with 
the task of Private Smith. One sunny day early in 
June, 1918, I watched Private Smith of the 43rd Com- 
pany, 5th Regiment Marines, fire the first shot fired 
by that company on the enemy. During the night the 
company had taken position on the edge of a woods 
and early that morning they observed the enemy in- 
filtrating from a remote woods to one slightly nearer 
their front. It appears the plan was for the succeed- 
ing man to initiate his advance when the preceding 
the cover of the near woods. Private 


contacts 


runner reached 





Smith, who was by far the best shot of the outfit, 
was selected to bring down the next man. He guaged 
the wind, estimated the range, set his sights, took 
careful aim, and fired cn the next-advancing file. The 
enemy dropped to the ground and the platoon cheered. 
However, this cheer was short lived for the fallen 
enemy jumped to his feet and dashed into the cover- 
ing woods. He was not a casualty, but hearing the 
whine of the bullet made him cautious, frightened him 
perhaps. Private Smith’s first shot for record in actual 
combat at a moving target was a “miss.” The platoon 
had confidence in Smith’s skill with his rifle. They 
had seen him shoot on the range, some had marked 
his target and knew that his ten rapid fire shots on 
his target could be covered by a three-inch spotter. 
Strange as it may seem, they did not condemn Smith 
but all realized instantly that firing at a running man 
was a new game, something not taught on the range, 
but something now vitally important to learn. 

I have heard some of the younger officers argue that 
our present day small arms course is merely aligned 
with the National Match course, and that all recruits 
are taught to fire a rifle with the idea of “spotting” 
the prospects for the Marine Corps Rifle Team; and 
that in order for the team to have new blood and 
spirit there must be a constant flow of new faces on 
the squad. What good does that do us in Haiti or 
Nicaragua, where its our business to fire at moving 
targets, under entirely different conditions ? 

Admitting that we Marines have won a healthy 
share of victories at Perry, Wakefield, Sea Girt and 
other nationally known ranges, most of these victories 
have interested only a small per cent of our ranks 
because so few of them can ever see the matches 
fired. So it really amounts to a “Class Affair.” Very 
much like the days when we had the All-Corps Foot- 
ball Team, which was on the move so much of the 
time that very few Marines ever saw it play except 
for one or two games a season, so we really could not 
be expected to be interested in its victories. 

I cannot forget how “chesty” we all used to get 
when we read in the morning papers how our Rifle 
Team had cleaned up out at Perry once again and that 
the National Match Trophy was to rest in the Major 
General Commandant’s office for another year. 

Thus we have two sides of the question presented. 

There are usually about 15,000 of us carrying rifles 
and it strikes me that it would be satisfying the 
necessity if, after a Marine received his preliminary 
training and had “learned” his rifle and pistol, that 

(Continued on page 61) 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


An Outline of International Political Conditions 
Today, Our Relations to Them, and the Bearing 
on the Outlook for America’s National Defense 





By Thomas H. Healy, Ph. D. 


(Prepared for the Marine Corps Gazette, 25 February, 
1934) 


® Since the last issue of the GazeTTE went to press, 
much of fundamental and far reaching importance has 
happened in the field of Foreign Affairs and National 
Defense. These developments concern every corner of 
the globe and have had a striking effect on the United 
States and its policies. To promote an easier under 
standing of the situation, we shall first give some 
general observations, before proceeding to details. 
While most of this article is based on demonstrable 
facts, in some instances it has been necessary to re 
sort to opinions. While these opinions are of course 
subject to question, we invite the attention of our 
readers to the fact that they are based largely on the 
views of a group of specialists who are usually con 
sidered well informed. 

The world today is like an hysterical woman. The 
more one argues and the more one urges the use of 
common sense, the more hysterical becomes the patient. 
If the hysteria goes too far, it is not unusual for the 
principal victim to be the innocent bystander who 
thinks that he is playing the role of a “good sama 
ritan” in offering friendly advice and in attempting to 
secure a common sense adjustment of the difficulties. 
Some of our medical friends tell us that in such cases 
often the wisest policy is to leave the patient quietly 
alone, when nature itself may finally produce the desired 
calm. The hysteria of the world has reached such a point 
today that it would be well for “good samaritans” to 
retire to their own homes and keep out of the inter 
minable discussion which has created such a situation 
that almost anything can happen. Our distinguished 
President in his practical wisdom seems to be follow 
ing such a policy of withdrawal, always holding him- 
self in readiness to lend our sincere cooperation to- 
wards finding practical solutions of these difficulties, 
when and if the other nations are in a better mood 
to seek and heed our advice and aid, and provided that 
such cooperation does not require an unreasonable sac- 
rifice of our essential rights. 

We are not pollyanna enough to assume that the 
cessation of the present attack of hysteria would 
really solve the problem. There are fundamental 
causes for this hysteria which have not been removed 


and may never be removed until there has been much 
bloodshed. The hysteria may recur. The wisdom of 
our present course lies largely in the fact that it 
diminishes the chance of an immediate outbreak, or if 
such an outbreak does occur, it decreases considerably 
the risk of our being drawn into it. In the mean 
while, we are wisely preparing ourselves for eventual- 
ities in case unfortunately trouble does come. We 
believe that the above remarks are correct, in spite 
of the fact that they are essentially opposed to the 
thesis so ably presented by Mr. Frank Simonds in his 
latest work “America Faces the Next War.” This 
point will be developed later in this article. 
* * * ” * 


Without any spirit of flippancy and solely for the 
purpose of explaining a little known point which is abso- 
lutely essential for a correct understanding of the pres- 
ent policies of the United States, we shall digress for a 
moment on the subject of “Contract Bridge” and “Poker.” 
Contract bridge has special characteristics: first, it is 
essentially a partnership game; second, a good player 
bids exactly what his hand is worth, no more and no 
less; third, good players in their bidding, follow conven- 
tions whereby they inform not only their partner but 
their opponents as well, both as to the value of their 
hand and the probable method of playing it in case they 
win the bid. A good poker player follows exactly oppo- 
site rules. Poker is not a partnership game and _ the 
most successful player is one who withholds from the 
other plavers information as to what his hand is worth 
and how he expects to play it. 

It is indeed unfortunate when one of the players 
thinks that the game is bridge and plays it according to 
bridge rules, when all the other players know that !t is 
poker and play according to poker rules. It would be 
equally disastrous in a bridge game for one of the play- 
ers to assume that it was poker and play according t 
the rules of poker. Poker is essentially a game of bluff 
and contract bridge one of science, where bluff plays a 
very small role. 

Since the World War, international affairs have been 
essentially a game of poker. Unfortunately, up until 
recently the United States sat in on this game, assum- 
ing erroneously that it was bridge, played as a partner- 
ship game and in accordance with the usual conventions. 
The unfortunate results for us which followed were 
naturally inevitable. 

For some months past the destinies of our country 
have been controlled by a man whose keen sense of the 
practical nature of things lead him to appreciate imme- 
diately the true situation. The hand of the United States 
is now being handled skillfully with this in view. For- 
tunately for us, our hand contains most of the winning 
cards and therefore when played properly we can win, 
with or without bluff. 

The effectiveness of the hand depends largely on our 
alility “to keep the other players guessing” as to the 
strength of our hand and how we intend to play it. The 
following facts will give an indication of how success- 
fully this is being done. Both Europe and the Far East 
seem to be entirely mystified as to what we are doing, 
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how, why, and where we are heading. Many of the 
best minds in the United States itself are in the same 
state of confusion. They are prone to think that because 
the matter is confused to them that the program itself 
is a confused one. No greater mistake could possibly 
he made! Remember that the prime requisite of a good 
poker player is “to keep the other players guessing.” Far 
from being a flippant reflection on our present adminis 
tration, it is indeed fortunate for our country, as well as 
the world, that our principal player is well skilled in the 
rules of the game that others have forced upon us. 

As will be explained later, the rules of the game are 
not being overlooked in our relations with Europe, the 
Far East and Latin America and even in our domestic 
problems. It is to be noted that if America sits in on a 
poker game, she does so not as an amateur. This game 


has been a favorite pastime in this country for many 
vears, although in the past we have confined it to a 


friendly sport between individuals. There is no essen- 
tial difference if the plavers are nations rather than in 
dividuals. 

* * * ” ~ 


sriefly, the world situation today seems to be as 
follows. In spite of numerous alarming reports, it is 
believed that the possibility of an immediate conflict 
between Japan and Russia has been indefinitely postponed. 
Comparatively speaking, the outlook for the Far East is 
one of more tranquility than would have seemed possible 
a few months and which even today numerous 
specialists would deny. As far as Europe is concerned, 
while the French and German groups are still like two 
boxers in opposite corners of the ring waiting for the 
bell of conflict to sound, there have been numerous 
maneuvers both within and without these groups which 
have changed considerably the complexion of the situa 
tion. There is no change in the basic factors, but there 
have been certain modifications in the lineup, due to 
recent developments. It is difficult to over-exaggerate 
the critical political situation in Europe today. By the 
time this article appears in print it is not impossible that 
the crisis will already have arrived. While we agree 
with many observers that the crisis is not far off, we are 
more optimistic than many of them in believing that, at 
least temporarily, the crisis will be met without precip 
itating a general war in Europe. In the Latin Ameri- 
can field there have been important developments (al- 
though many of them are somewhat intangible), which 
have improved considerably our relations with that part 
of the world. 

At home, a severe drubbing has been administrered un- 
expectedly to that large legion of unreasoning pacifists 
who in their zeal to promote peace have been advocating, 
with considerable success, measures which lead to the 
most costly of wars through unpreparedness. Their 
sudden and virtually complete defeat has been one of the 
most amazing developments of the last few months. The 
generous national defense bills presented to the present 
Congress have been acted upon with remarkable speed 
and unanimity. There seems to be a very good chance 
that before this article is printed that the additional 
treaty naval bill will become law; it has already been 
passed by an overwhelming majority in the House and 
reported to the Senate with the unanimous approval of 
the Senate Naval Committee. 

And now, some of the details. First let us consider 
the Far Eastern situation. Many months ago this writer 
ventured to advocate that if we were really interested 


avo 


in the peace of the Far East and in keeping the United 
States out of trouble in that area, that our policy be 
“Shut up and build up.” In the last issue of the 
GAZETTE, we predicted early recognition by the United 
States of the Soviet Government. It would seem that 
“Shut up, build up and recognize Russia” have become 
realities. It is submitted as an opinion (but one which 
we think is justified by the conditions), that these three 
factors have gone far towards insuring the peace of the 
Far East. We believe this, in spite of the fact that talk 
about an immediate war in the Far East has become in- 
creasingly loud and wide spread. Our view is_ that 
Russia, for obvious reasons, not wishing war if she can 
possibly prevent it, will never take the lead in precipitat- 
ing one. The current bellicose talk originating in Russia 
is probably only the natural reaction to the relief that the 
Russian people feel now that Russia has been recognized 
by the United States, and equally important, that the 
United States has finally and definitely embarked on 
bringing its national defense up to proper strength. It is 
not entirely outside the realm of possibility that some of 
the Russian speeches were made in the hope that by 
impressing the American people with the gravity of the 
situation, the road for our national defense bills would 
be smoothed in our own Congress. Undoubtedly, the 
rapid building up of the American Navy is of great 
importance to Russia, although its effects may be purely 
psychological and deterrent. 

While Japanese plans in the past probably called for 
war against Russia, recent developments have made such 
a procedure highly inadvisable and it is therefore prob- 
able that for the present Japan herself will do nothing 
to precipitate a war. It is believed that for many years 
Japan has felt that the acquisition of the maritime 
provinces of Siberia was necessary to round out her 
expansion, The documents would indicate that it is 
largely because of our actions that Japan did not achieve 
this objective long ago. It has only recently become 
apparent that both Japan and Russia understand this 
thoroughly. The significance of the last of the notes 
exchanged between Mr. Litvinov and Mr. Roosevelt at 
the time of recognition of Russia has curiously been 
overlooked by most of the commentators. This note 
states briefly: 

Washington, November 16, 1933. 
My dear Mr. President: 

I have the honor to inform you that, following our 
conversations and following my examination of certain 
documents of the years 1918 to 1921, relating to the 
attitude of the American Government toward the ex- 
pedition into Siberia, the operations there of foreign 
military forces and the inviolability of the territory of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics agrees that it 
will waive any and all claims of whatsoever character 
arising out of activities of military forces of the United 
States in Siberia, or assistance to military forces in 
Siberia subsequent to January 1, 1918, and that such 
claims shall be regarded as finally settled and disposed 
of by this agreement. 

I am, my dear Mr. President, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Maxim Litvinov. 


This episode warrants a special note which takes the 
form of an imaginary conversation, which is probably 
not far from the actual facts. 
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Ik sefore extending recognition, we ought to canvass 


the yveneral factors involved in the debts that Russia 


owes us 


1.—We are delighted to discuss these debts, but natu 
rally we assume that the claims that we have against the 
L'nited States will also be considered 

Ie In general, what are your claims against us. 


L.—Among other items we have a claim of $4,000, 
00,000 for damages for the expeditionary force of 7,000 
soldiers that you sent as part of the joint-occupation of 
Siberia when there was no war between Russia and the 
United States. This is an important claim on which 
my government has insisted without deviation for the 
past fifteen years 

Ie These debts seem to be rather compli ated and 
in order to expedite things suppose we discuss some of 
the other matters involved 

I.—In my estimation, Mr 
most important thing is the immediate menace of a dey 


President, probably the 


astating war in the Far East. 

R.—Would you mind explaining that point a bit Mr 
Litvinov ? 

1..—It is obvious that Japan intends to take from us 
a part of Siberia and this section of Siberia is so vital 
to Russia that we would be compelled to fight to prevent 
if 

R.—How 
Siberia 7 

IL.—Why, Mr 
over-exaggerate the 
country. It is like one of the two lungs of Russia 
Without it we would be badly crippled and it would 
probably bar us forever from being a power in_ the 
Pacific 


important do you consider this part of 


President, it is almost impossible to 
importance of this region to my 


R.—I did not quite realize how grave the menace was 
and how important this section is to your country. Could 
vou give me a rough idea as to what you consider the 
dollar value of this region to be? 

I.—Eight billion dollars would be the lowest figure 
that we could possibly put on it, assuming the impossible 
that Russia would ever permit herself to be ruined per 
manently as a Pacific power 

R.—Well, Mr. Litvinov, if you do not mind my jump 
ing back to the debt topic that we started but temporarily 
put aside, it looks as if vou owe us $4,000,000,000 

1.—Oh no, Mr. President, I am afraid that you have 
hecome a bit confused, as I tried to make it clear in the 
beginning of these conversations that it is the United 
States that owes us $4,000,000,000. 

R.—Permit me to suggest Mr. Litvinov that you have 
made the mistake, undoubtedly due to the fact that you 
have not had time to consider all parts of our conversa- 
tion as a unit You estimate the damages from our 
expedition at $4,000,000,000 and you have just explained 
to me in a graphic and convincing manner that the 
maritime provinces of Siberia are worth to you a mini- 
mum of $8,000,000,000. I believe that, if you will check 
carefully the documents, you will find that the net result 
(if not the primary purpose), of our expedition was to 
save this section of Siberia for you. So, assuming the 
validity of your original $4,000,000,000 claim and_ sub- 
tracting this from the $8,000,000,000 that we saved you, 
it would seem that there is a balance of $4,000,000,000 
in our favor. 

I.—Mr. President, that is a most astounding statement 
and the arguments with which you support it are so novel 


that I confess that for the moment, I am not quite able 
to understand it. 

k.—I admit that this proposition would be novel to 
most persons. However, fortunately, we have here in 
Washington documentary evidence sufficient, I believe, 
to show that there is some merit to my conclusions. As 
I would not wish unduly to influence your judgment 
one way or another, I am going to leave it entirely up 
to you to check over the matter and determine for your- 
self whether or not my statement is justified. I am 
going to put at vour disposal the documents of my gov- 
ernment relating to this expedition and you of course, 
can check over the archives of the Russian Embassy here 
in Washington. If you have a little time to spare to- 
morrow, I suggest that you take a look at these docu- 
ments at our State Department and at the Russian Em- 
bassy. Then tell me frankly what you think 

, » . * * 

The complete and final renunciation of the large claim 
that the Russian Government had held against us con- 
sistently for fifteen years, gives an indication of the con- 
clusions that Mr. Litvinov reached after checking the 
documents. Our readers doubtless remember that the 
United States sent an expedition of 7,000 troops to 
Siberia in 1918 with the understanding that others of the 
\llies would join in the expedition, with none of them 
» have more than 7,000 men. Immediately after the 
expedition was organized Japan (was it in a spirit of 
generosity or for other reasons?) abandoned the 7,000 
limit and covered Siberia from Vladivostok to Lake 
Baikal with a force of 72,000 men. 

The United States and the other 
paratively small contingents) withdrew their forces in 
the early part of 1920. For some reason Japan could 
not see her way clear to withdraw the very large forces 
that she had in Siberia, which practically controlled that 
entire region. The exchanges between Washington and 
Tokyo on this point were to say the least, sharp and 
pointed. The matter became one of grave concern and 
received careful consideration at the Washington Arms 
Conference in 1921-1922. The United States sharply 
reiterated its stand that it would not recognize any 
Japanese claims to that territory. Finally, four years 
after the occupation started, the Japanese left Siberia, 
completing the evacuation on October 26, 1922. There 
is reason for believing that Japan has not abandoned her 
Siberian program but merely postponed it, as she has 
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llies (having com- 


already postponed it on several occasions. Is it a co- 
incidence that each postponement was simultaneous with 
certain acts on the part of the United States? 

One authority has expressed the opinion that Japan 
“missed the boat” last Spring and that the new policy 
of the United States of “Shut up, build up and recognize 
Russia” has made it reasonably certain that the boat will 
not return for some years to come. A number of other 
experts share this view, in spite of a rather universal 
opinion to the contrary. In this connection, it is well to 
note that only recently the previously all-powerful Gen- 
eral Araki, Japanese Minister of War, has resigned and 
that in recent speeches the Japanese Prime Minister and 
other Japanese leaders have taken careful pains to dis- 
count rumors of possible war and have urged promotion 
of friendship with the United States. 

As we have always stressed in our previous articles, 
it is a most dangerous thing to consider that happenings 
in one part of the world are isolated. The Far Eastern 
situation is essentially linked with the European situation 
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and especially so as far as Russia is concerned. If the 
fuse to the Europe is lighted and a 
Japanese boat” may return 
much sooner than is now expected. In such an even- 
tuality, Japan would doubtless be muc 


~} 
to the execution of her plans against Russia which have 


powder keg of 
Furopean war results, “th: 


1 freer to proceed 


been temporaril postponed 

It is necessary at this point to revert for a moment to 
‘Poker,” with a few additional remarks on “Horse 
Trading” pastime in which the early Yankee pioneers 
were supposed to be rather adept. In recent vears, by a 
rather long and definite plus various 
public attempts at cooperation with the League of Na 
tried to deal with the Far Eastern situation 
according to Conventions for Contract 
Bridge 
approximately what we had in our hand and how we were 
comtemplating plaving it. The most fatal error was that 
we assumed that it was a partnership game, with power- 
ful and cooperative partners on our side. Recent history 
shows clearly that we were actually playing a lone hand 
weakened because 


series Of notes, 


tions, we 
Culbertson’s 
The notes informed all players concerned as to 


and furthermore, that it was badly 
we had given up one of our best cards, namely, adequate 
national defense. The other players must have been 
mildly amused by our benevolent, but somewhat naive, 
method of risking large stakes in a poker game that we 
alone were playing according to bridge rules. It is not 
to be wondered that the major result for us was not 
success but rather disillusionment. 

In recent months there has been a noticeable scarcity 
of notes and we have been rather loathe to negotiate 
partnership plans until we are convinced beyond doubt 
that there will be some real partners on our side. In the 
meanwhile, we are rapidly restoring the missing trump 
card. We are rapidly on the way to having a first class 
hand and we are carefully abstaining from broadcasting 
to the world what is in our hand and how we expect to 
play it. By this procedure, we shall really get out of the 
hand what the hand is actually worth. There has been 
a noticeable increase in the respect of the other players 
for the new methods that we are using, in spite of the 
fact that this method leaves them considerably in the 
dark as to what we are doing and why. 

While the ethics of ‘“Horse-Trading” are not usually 
in vogue for ordinary transactions, it 1s important to un 
derstand them if one happens to be trading horses. These 
observations bring us around to the negotiations leading 
up to the recognition of Soviet Russia by the United States. 
Mr. Litvinov arrived in the United States, fresh from a 
series of negotiations with the leading nations of Europe 
in which his skill was such that his country usually got 
much and gave little, unless one wishes to consider the 
numerous promises of things to be done in the future. 
Mr. Litvinov naturally suggested that we recognize his 
country first and discuss the outstanding problems later. 
Many distinguished Americans advised our Administra- 
tion that this was really the proper procedure to follow. 
There is a homely adage “that a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.” Our Chief Executive apparently gave 
this adage verv careful consideration. In the existing 
Far Eastern situation our recognition was a matter of 
vital importance to Russia. As far as we were concerned, 
it would be no great loss to us if we continued for a 
few more years the unbroken tradition of non-recogni- 
tion that we had followed for the previous fifteen years. 
If we were to recognize Russia, we were surely entitled 
to at least some minor benefits. We had particularly in 
{ 


mind a cessation of propaganda against the United States, 
a reasonable guarantee for religious and_ political liberty 
for our citizens in Russia and a prospect that such recog- 
nition would diminish to a certain extent the friction in 
the Far East which might involve us in difficulties. The 
debts and counter debts were comparatively a minor item 
and some agreement on general principles would be suffi 
cient. leaving the details for future negotiations. The 
one exception in the matter of debts was the desirability 
of a renunciation on the part of Russia of claims on 
account of the Siberian expedition. 

Russia was represented by a statesman who was no 
neophyte in either poker or horse-trading. There is no 
question that he realized thoroughly that practically all 
of the winning cards were in our hands. He had pre- 
viously been so successful in dealing with expert Eu- 
ropean players that he possibly thought that we did not 
realize the strength of our own hand and possibly did not 
know how to play it to win the maximum results. 
Possibly he did not realize that horse-trading is a highly 
developed art in certain sections of our country. The 
extent of his optimism, when embarking for the United 
States, is evident from the statement that he gave to the 
press that he felt that thirty minutes would be more than 
sufficient to complete the negotiations. His slogan was 
“Immediate recognition, plus a promise to discuss details 
afterwards.” He intimated rather definitely that this was 
practically the only basis under which his government 
could enter into negotiations. He had considerable rea 
sons for assuming that it would probably work out this 
way, because this is exactly what happened when he 
negotiated with other governments, resulting in recogni 
tion for his government. 

Mr. Litvinov’s optimism was scarcely justified by sub 
sequent events. Instead of thirty minutes, the negotia- 
tions dragged on for more than a week. They reached 
a point where it was evident that either Mr. Litvinov 
would have to give us very detailed assurances in ad 
vance, as to what we considered necessary, or otherwise 
he would have to take the boat back to Russia empty- 
handed. As inunediate recognition was of essential im- 
portance to Russia, Mr. Litvinov finally met in advance 
every requirement set down by our President. The docu 
ments speak for themselves. They were the source of 
amazement to the Foreign Offices of many of the leading 
powers, who did not understand how we could have 
possibly obtained such concessions. A knowledge of the 
principles of poker and horse-trading is a very useful 
thing on occasions! 

It is of great importance to note that Mr. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Litvinov and leading officials of Russia have re- 
peatedly stressed the fact that the most impelling motive 
for recognition was the preservation of peace. Many 
authorities have expressed the hope that the results of 
the recognition will be the preservation of peace. Other 
nations have stressed particularly the bearing that this 
recognition has on the preservation of peace. The impli- 
cations of this point are too self-evident to warrant any 
further explanation here. 


x ” * * x 


And now let us turn our eyes towards Europe. The 
basic situation in Europe is the same now as it has been 
for a number of years past. There are still two groups 
of nations in Europe; one group has territory, popula- 
tions and property which the other group intends to take 
at the first possible chance. The territory cannot be taken 
without a war; both groups realize this. The first group 
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intends to maintain a definite superiority in arms, either 
to prevent the war or to win it if it is thrust upon them. 
The other group is trying by every means possible to 
decrease the disparity in arms, so that they can hasten 
the time when they can undertake the war with a fair 
chance of As explained in our last article, Mr. 
Hitler, the leader of the revisionist group, by his domes- 
much of the sup 


SUCCESS. 


tic and international tactics alienated 
port on which his group previously could have counted 
This factor made the possibility of an early war more 
remote. 

While the basic factors listed above have 
substantially, there have been extremely important de 
factors. The development of 


not changed 


velopments in secondary 
these secondary 


factors might well 


against which Dolfuss is fighting. 


nitely linked himself with a Fascist group whose surface 
tendencies are towards Italy, but whose ultimate lean- 
ings may possibly be towards the very Naziism, a depth 
The present solution 
is purely temporary and the Nazi group seem still to have 
the majority of public backing. The very slender thread 
by which Dolfuss remains in office is probably due in 
large part to the fact that Germany is in no position at 
the present time to precipitate matters. If Mr. Hitler is 
patient, the ripened plum will of its own weight fall into 
his hands, 

Unless Italy, France and Great Britain are ready to 
take a much more definite stand than their recent note 
a Nazi regime in Austria may 

not be very far 


off. When and if 


indicated, the arrival of 











aceclerate the ar this regime as- 
rival of war in sumes power, 
Kurope. They a stress will doubt- 


might even affect 
the basic line up. 

The important 
new elements in 
the picture are: 
first, the crisis in 
reference to Aus 
tria; and second, 
the internal 
ditions of France, 
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which for some 
days bordered on ffrertensan 
revolution. A Or 
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less be put on the 
fact that it is a 
purely “Austrian” 
Nazi movement. 
In such an eventu - 
ality, Mr. Hitler 
will be prone to 
urge that after all 
this is an internal 
matter for Austria 
and that he has 
no obligation in 
the matter and 
cannot be blamed 
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orable factor is BUCHAREST, for what the Aus- 
the recent non trian people de- 
aggression agree- cide for them- 
ment between selves. Assuming 
Peland and Get tei 6 that an Austrian 
many. This stop- RO Nazi group takes 
gap arrangement .\ ni control, it does 

— not require a wild 














has fooled neither 
the Poles nor the 
Germans, as 
everyone realizes 
that German de 
signs against Poland have 
breathing space until Germany will be in a better posi- 
tion to execute her designs. The result of this arrange- 
ment has not been to improve the relations between 
Poland and France and her other Allies. 

\ustria has been in a precarious. situation 
since the World War. She has agreed by treaty to pre 
serve her independence and prevent union with Germany. 
The Allied Powers are vitally interested in seeing that 
this agreement is carried out without deviation. Both eco- 
nomic and political conditions are so bad in Austria that 
it is becoming increasingly difficult, if not impossible for 
\ustria to stand up. A large percentage of the Austrian 
people are dissatisfied and many of them are in favor of 
a union with Germany. The actions of Mr. Hitler and 
(rermany, although partially indirect, have been no small 
Austria has 


heen merely postponed for a 


ever 


factor in promoting the internal discord. 
complained time and again that a persistent attempt is 
“Nazify” Austria. The 


being made by Germany to 
Dolfuss, has within the 


\ustrian Prime Minister, Mr. 


past few days succeeded in meeting the immediate crisis, 
but only at the expense of hundreds of lives, in putting 
down the Socialist Revolution. 


To achieve this, he defi- 


German Police Dog Pointing East and Czechoslovakia in Jaws 


stretch of imagi- 
nation to realize 
that the next logi- 
cal step might be 
union with Germany. And this is the dynamite of the 
present situation, 

Austria's fate of itself may not be of major impor- 
tance. However, the results of that fate are a matter of 
deepest concern to many of the major powers in Europe 
and in the endeavor to prevent it, it is not inconceivable 
that they will resort to war which may involve Europe as 
a whole. While Italy has in general been friendly to 
Germany since the World War, Mr. Mussolini has served 
notice on Germany that he is unalterably opposed to any 
union between Germany and Austria. For various rea- 
sons Italy is not desirous of seeing Germany expand in 
that direction and become an immediate neighbor of Italy. 

Probably the one nation whose life is immediately in- 
volved is Czechoslovakia, whose German population is 
3,000,000. % casual look at the map of Central Europe 
shows that even at the present moment an important part 
of Czechoslovakia is thrust into the jaws of Germany 
The map of Germany is curiously like the head of a Ger- 
man police dog with open jaws. Still looking at the map, 
we can easily see that most of the rest of Czechoslovakia 
would be drawn much further into these jaws if Aus- 
tria united with Germany and further, if we consider 
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league « ns It happened however, that almos 
simultaneously the internal trouble broke out in Franece 
uita a 

Italy and Great Britain, to sav the least, did not display 
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nv enthusiasm tor the proposai to submit the matter 1m 


mediately to the League of Nations in view of existing 
conditions. Hence. up until this writing, Austria has not 
vet presented th plea orma to the League of Nations 
Much depends on the outcome of the internal situation in 
France. While it is difficult to prophesy developments 
there. is it not impossible that the French may decide to 
establis! trong semi-dictatorial vovernment, whose at 
titude towards Germany and her friends may not be as 
conciliatory as that of some past French governments 


If the status of Austria reaches the final climax, some 


observers believe that bot! France and Ita] will work 
(or even fight) together to prevent the union with 
(Germa Czechoslovakia would be naturally involved and 
possigly the other members of the French group. While 
British policy has usually been opposed to the union 
between Austria and Germany. her future foreign polices 
is as usual an enigma, except on one count—there 1s 
every assurance that Britain will take no action, either 
poe 


one wav or another, unless she is convinced that her 
own interests will be furthered by such actien 

While we realize that the European situation 1s so 
critical that anything can happen within the next 
few months. we have a feeling that the crisis will be 
met without resort to immediate war. The internal and 
external conditions of most of the nations of Europe ar 
such that the statesmen of Europe will do everything 
Je to avert a general war. which would probably be 
Probably the most vital factor 


working for peace in Europe today is that Germany 1s 


suicide for most of them. 
not vet ready for the showdown. Our guess is that a 
temporary solution will be found, which at least super 
ficially will preserve the independence of Austria 

Our relations to the European situation are important 


and interesting. Mr. Frank Simonds presents the thesis 
that our present policies will lead us directly into the 
next European war, hecause they are identical with those 
of Mr. Wilson which got us into the last war. He illus 
trates this both by our attitude towards the disarmament 
conferet and particularly the statement made some 
months ago by Mr. Norman H. Davis, interpreted to 

ean that in return for some disarmament the United 
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Rooseve iS 1 slightest intention or involving ou 
country m at \ i purely uropean troubles. Tf 
nvthing ew strengthen rather than weaken our 
eutral poli | aking such minor modifications as 
nay be necessary to insure that we keep out of the next 
kuropean war. He has not the slightest intention of 
attempting to guarantee the peace of europe. He is 


readyv at 


1 
| 


all times to offer the practical cooperation of 
i¢ United States in any world matters that. direct] 
concern us and provide that such cooperation can b 
effected on a sane peaceful basis, 


‘ 


He has not overlooked 
or revised in any wav the wisdom of George Washington. 
regardless of interpretations placed on statements of some 
of his subordinates. He has no intention of meddling in 
the internal affairs of Europe in such a way as to 
mote a conflict, and on the other hand, he is rapidly 
putting our national defense in such shape that we will 
be in a position to keep out of a conflict and at the same 
time protect our essential rights if the conflict unfortu 
nately should arrive. 

Speaking of 


pro- 


poker, the dramatic message that Mr. 
Roosevelt addressed to the heads of all governments last 
May probably had one major purpose which was actual 
lv achieved. Mr. Hitler’s speech, made a few hours 
later, was so moderate in tone that the possibility of an 
immediate war in Europe was indefinitely postponed 
Two of the most astute statesmen in the world, Mr. 
Hitler and Mr. Ramsey MeDonald, both interpreted Mr. 
Roosevelt's message to mean that the United States was 
prepared to guarantee the neace of Europe. This was 
plausible interpretation from the wording of Mr. 
Roosevelt's message, but a careful re-reading of the 
message shows clearly that the opposite interpretation 
would be equally plausible. Our guess is that Mr. Hitler 
took the wrong interpretation. However, the error on 
his part was productive of excellent results, as mam 
specialists believe that it led Mr. Hitler to make drastic 
modifications in the speech he had already prepared, 
Still bearing poker in mind, Mr. Davis’ speech could 
easily have several interpretations. The one taken by 
most of the experts of Europe, as well as of America, 
was, In our opinion, not entirely the correct one. Most 
of the experts paid very small attention to the “if” at 
the beginning of the statement and laid most of the stress 
on what the United States would do provided the “if” 
was made effective. The possibility of the “if” (applying 
to practical disarmament) being made effective was so 
remote that what followed did not change essentially the 
existing situation. However, even the misinterpretation 
as it put a damper on some nations 
who may have been contemplating drastic action and 


had its good points, 


furthermore, deprived some of the European nations of 
their favorite alibi that the rigid insistence of the United 
States on its rights as a neutral was the most important 
if not the only, obstacle in the way of joint action for 
Verbum saptentis! Poker, 


the maintenance of peace 
bluffing. but also th 
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sometimes involves not merely 
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The changes in our relations with Latin America cat 
be summed up briefl The Montevideo Pan American 
Conference started out to do nothing positive and did if 
wonderfully well 
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Hlowever, on the negative side, its 


reaching. Our Secretary of 
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FOR OUR RESERVE 





BATTALION ORGANIZATION 





By Q. M. Clerk Monte M. Jacobs, USMCR 


B® After serving as an instructor in several of our 
Reserve Training Camps at Seagirt, Quantico and 
elsewhere, I have naturally been afforded the oppor- 
tunity to make certain observations regarding the 
organization and logistics of our Reserve outfits. The 
one indelible impression that I save gained is the fact 
that the regimental and brigade organizations are top- 
heavy, cumbersome and inert, and therefore unsuitable 
for our business. They therefore destroy the very 
reason for the existence of a Reserve. Without speed 
of movement and flexibility in organization—both 
ashore and afloat—neither the regular Corps nor its 
Reserve can live 

The purpose of any Reserve is to strengthen and 
replace fatigued fighting units of the regular force. 

We have read much and heard more of late about 
the adoption of the British system of organization for 
the regular Corps—the battalion. Well, why not ex- 
tend it to include the Reserve? Have a common yard 
stick or measure of organization for both outfits. Cer- 
tainly no one would dare challenge the propriety of 
such an urge. 

Also, I vote to place a regular officer in command 
of each battalion—not merely in an advisory capacity 
but actually in full command and give him several 
prudential noncommissioned officers to peg in on the 
technical jobs, leaving the remainder, the vast majority 
of the commissioned and noncommissioned assign- 
ments, to be filled by reservists. Certainly the Com- 
mandant of the Corps cannot expect Reserve Officers, 
who are busy trying to scratch a decent living to- 
gether, to command battalions in the same exemplary 
fashion that a regular Lieutenant Colonel can do; at 
least not at the present time—perhaps later on. How- 
ever, we have on our reserve rolls a score of majors 
who are well fitted for second in command or executive 
officer assignment of battalions. Not only that, but on 
our reserve rolls we have several scores of officers who 
are able company commanders, junior staff officers and 
line subalterns, many of whom should have been pro 
moted in the far past. 

The battalions should be independent and not placed 
in regiments where the well known “overhead” both 
in personnel and material is so costly. With our small 
Reserve appropriations the one asset, that of economy, 
alone should be sufficient to support this urge. An- 
other reason why the battalion system of organization 
should replace the present regimental and brigade sys- 


tem is that in the latter system both the personnel and 
materiel are always scattered, perhaps in several states. 
This dispersion carries loss of proper touch among the 
different sub-units, with the consequent decrease in 
efficiency, and added difficulty in movement and pur- 
veyance. Here again the battalion system gains another 
vote of favor. Also the battalion system permits junior 
officers to receive increased opportunities both in ex- 
perience and advancement. In other words, they are 
not swallowed up by organization. This statement 
holds for the lift of the file, too. 

Do not forget that many of our older and senior 
Reserve officers will be called to duty in the several 
staff departments, while others will be given kindred 
assignments during the progress of active periods. 
These calls will demand efficient logistical officers— 
they must be prepared. 

Without adequate appropriations the officers who are 
clever at frugality are at a premium, and as we all 
know, our allowance from Congress has always been 
parsimonious for our business. Therefore we cannot 
afford to permit such mistakes as rolling and stowing 
wet canvas or piling two days’ rations of fresh bread 
out in the hot sun unprotected to recur. 

Then too comes up the old and ever mooted ques- 
tion of available armory space for training purposes. 
Many state armories might squeeze in equipment for a 
battalion but as for giving up space for larger units— 
the state authorities simply cannot see it, naturally. 

Another questionable idea that some of our senwr 
Reserve officers have fostered is the establishment of 
separate and distant camps for training purposes. They 
are expensive to operate, and they are not giving our 
personnel an insight into a marine’s life and work. If 
our Reserve is to be efficient it must learn marine 
ways, talk marine language and see what marines are 
doing—the new things that marines are using. All 
these things can be found only at regular marine bases 
like Quantico and San Diego, and not at a camp situ- 
ated on a sandy beach miles from other marine ac- 
tivities or in a camp stuck off in the back woods of a 
large city. 

[ have talked with dozens of our young coming of- 
ficers who are serious about the future of our young 
Reserve and without exception they feel that Head- 
quarters should include in our training schedule a sea- 
going phase, including a dose of landing operations, 
handling of small boats, swimming and _ life-saving 
instructions 

Apparently some of our larger Reserve outfits have 
fallen victims of too much society, with a decided lean- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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THE FLEET MARINE FORCE 





By Lt. Col. Ralph S. Keyser, U.S.M.C. 


8 The establishment of the Fleet Marine Force and the 
inclusion of a force of Marines as an integral part of the 
United States Fleet organization should give great satis- 
faction to those interested in the welfare of the Marine 
Corps. This writer feels that it is not an over-statement 
to say that it marks an epoch in the history of the Corps. 

There would seem to be ample justification for this 
optimistic outlook. The Navy (and the Marine Corps as 
part of the naval service) exists for the fleet. It was for 
this purpose that the first Marines were authorized by 
the Continental Congress and it is for this purpose that 
we have continued to exist. The life of the Marine 
Corps, as an element of national defense, depends upon 
the service it can render to the fleet. It is our legitimate 
role in the defense of the nation. Any increase in the 
importance of this service immeasurably strengthens the 
position of the Corps as a whole. 

It is hardly open to doubt that the establishment of the 
Fleet Marine Force, in its present very favorable status, 
does more definitely fix our place in the national defense 
scheme. The very name of the force itself, as compared 
to the former titles of “Advanced Base Force’ and “Ex- 
peditionary Force,” is indicative of the mprovement. 

It does more than this, for it marks a distinct develop- 
ment in naval thought on this subject as that thought 
has been influenced by the evolution of naval warfare. 
And from this development will follow, as a natural con- 
sequence, greater naval interest in, and appreciation of, 
the Marine Corps in general and the Fleet Marine Force 
in particular. 

Suppose we go back for thirty years and trace the 


development of naval warfare as it relates to Marine 
support of the fleet and follow the evolution of naval 
thought relative to this support. Thirty years ago land 
had only a passive, tactical interest to the fleet. ‘There 
was concern only for such territory as afforded suitable 
waters for the coaling and re-supply of comparatively 
large vessels. Such suitable waters were relatively few 
in number. The influence of occupied positions on shore 
was limited by the range of their guns. In its operations 
the fleet could afford to disregard most of the land areas 
lying within its theatre of operations whether occupied or 
unoccupied by enemy land forces. At that time Marine 
support of the fleet was contingent’ on the need for an 
advanced base. 

With the introduction of the submarine as an impor- 
tant element of naval warfare, land areas in the zone of 
operations took on a new significance to the fleet. All 
land affording sheltered waters and a base for re-fueling, 
re-supply, and rest for the crew of these small, light 
draft vessels in the operating area became a source of 
danger to the fleet and had to be cleared of the enemy. 
This brings the subject to the World War wherein the 
submarine not only revolutionized fleet tactics but greatly 
extended the influence of land areas over fleet operations. 

To bring the subject matter up to the present day, con- 
sideration must be given to the influence of the airplane 
on naval warfare. The airplane has proven its value in 
scouting and patrolling sea lanes and in combating the 
submarine. The establishment and protection of air bases 
and the seizure and denial of such bases to the enemy 
are matters of immediate concern to the fleet. While 
some of the claims of the proponents of the air service 
can be discounted as the natural and desirable over-em- 
phasis of men in their specialty, it can be safely pre- 
dicted that the airplane will exert an ever-increasing in- 
fluence on sea warfare. It has already reached the devel- 
opment where air supremacy would seem to have become 
a controlling factor in a naval engagement. Each side 
will try to obtain control of the air and in this effort 
land based airplanes may well play a decisive role. Be- 
cause of the great speed and long range of the airplane 
at the present time and the possibility of further devel- 

(Continued on page 63) 





THE SECOND DIVISION MEDAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


THe Seconp Division ASSOCIATION 
has now available for distribution “The 
Second Division Medal.” 

The medal is of bronze, featuring the 
Star and Indian Head (the insignia of 
our division) and the fourragere, battle 
engagements also being included. 

Your name will be engraved on 
medal to show your title to same. 
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Applications may be obtained from 
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Headquarters, Second Division Association, Post Office 
Box 1361, Washington, D. C. 
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THE CATHEDRAL AND COLUMBUS MONUMENT, SANTO DOMINGO CITY 
The city, founded in 1496, is the oldest existing settlement of white men in the New World. The cathedral dates from 1512. 
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THE MOUTH OF THE OZAMA RIVER AT SANTO 
The building with the tower is the old prison where Columbus was confined in chains by Governor Bodadilla in 1500. 
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When our great Charles A. Lindbergh on his All- 
American Good Will Flight touched Santo Domingo, he 
visited the site of this beacon and remarked that “such 

to Columbus, ‘who showed the world new 
travel, would be an inspiration to aviation 
do so much for the development of the 


a memorial 
routes of 
which would 
West Indies.” 
Let us leave the useful side of the 
flect upon the other the sentimental, while 
because upon the completion of the memorial the leaden 
and the ornate marble tomb now in the Cathedral 
will be placed within a 


memorial and re 
side, for a 
Case 
Colon in Santo Domingo City 
crypt in the heart of the memorial. 

Much has been written on the aged and mooted ques 
tion, “Where are the remains of Columbus?’ In answei 
to this question I had better quote the results of the 
best research, remembering there are two schools of con- 
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To sum up, all evidence points most strongly to t 
probability that Lieutenant General Aristizabal in 1795 
earching for the remains of Christopher Columbus, openes 
not the vault of the Admiral, but that of | n, Die 
buried only a few inches apart from his father. This mistake 
happened, as he was ignorant of the fact that there were two 


vaults close together and furthermore that, as Moreau de 
St. Mery had stated, only a few years before, ‘not a mauso- 
leum, nor a monument, not even an inscription indicated where 
the true resting place of Christopher Columbus was 
From an Italian viewpoint it is interesting to note that 
the Liguria Society of Genoese History, 
reported throug! 


which investi 
gated the whole Columbus controversy, 
its Secretary, in 1878, as follows: 


1 


“With the evidence now available, the remains which were 
discovered in the Cathedral of Santo Domingo on September 
10, 1877, must be considered as the true mortal remains of 
Columbus, but not those other remains which were removed 


to Habana in December of 1795. 
An American author who has spent many years in 
Santo Domingo in everlasting interest writes as follows: 
“Christopher Columbus, the Great Discoverer, the original 
pathfinder and blazer of trail, the result of whose efforts and 
work in the face of crushing obstacles and repeated disap 


pointment and discouragement, gave the New World to the 
Old, died at Valladolid, Spain, on May 20, 1506. His remain 
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error ¥v La t natural one, ow to the lapse of time 
the sacking of the place by pirates of bygone days. when 
the cathedral naturally was exposed to the obliteration of in- 
riptions, according to the chronicles of the time, the ab 
ence of complete records as to the identity of the privileged 
ersons buried under the high altar and the precise location 
f the tombs. Tradition acted as a guide. Any disinterested 
person who will visit the ancient and restful precincts of the 
old cathedral which acts as the link connecting the Christi 


anity of Europe with that of the Americas, giving particular 
attention to the altar floor space, will be impressed with the 
plausibility and extreme probability that the leaden box of 


some 24 inches in length, discovered by mere accident on 
September 10, 1877, was the identical one containing the re 
mains of Columbus placed there when first brought over 
from Spain. In consideration of this romantic subject, is it 


not eminently fitting to give thought to the intervention of 
Providence, by which the wish of Columbus was respected and 
his remains continue to rest in the spot he himself had chosen? 

Even to the most lowly, rest is usually accorded when 
us life ends; but not so with Columbus, one of the truly 
outstanding characters in history. The leaden casket whic} 











SANTO DOMINGO CITY 
Principal gate on the Ozama River side of the old wall built around Sarto Domingo City by Columbus. To the left and outside 
of the gate are the remains of a tree to which Columbus is supposed to have made fast one of his ships. To the right, inside of 
the wall, is the beginning of the promenade where the old Spanish aristocracy walked in the late afternoons. In the background 


through the gate may be seen part of the present-day docks. 
remains of the house built by Diego Columbus, son of the Admiral. 


To the left inside of the wall (not shown in the picture), are 
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holds the few precious fragments of bcnes and dust 1s not 
even sealed, but rests inside an ornate casket of crystal, 
with bronze doors, or panels, which let down, and which 
are opened upon occasion to the public gaze. There have 
been times in the past when even the inner casket has been 
opened to allow closer inspection and the actual handling of 
the bone fragments themselves, this usually to some official 
visitor of high rank. Fortunately this practice has been dis 
continued 

‘But it was the very circumstance recorded in the preced- 
ing paragraph which first suggested the idea that it should 
be the concern of Pan America, the people of the 21 Re- 
publics occupying the territory of North and South America, 
to provide a suitable memorial and resting place for Colum- 
bus in ‘The Cradle of America, as Santo Domingo with 
propriety is called. A popular move it should be, the failure 
of which would constitute a reflection upon Pan America as 
a whole. The Republic of Santo Domingo can not undertake 
this project alone, but hers is the inestimable privilege of 
having afforded Columbus a haven and the only place of 
residence he ever maintained in the lands he discovered. 
However, in proportion to its ability, the Dominican Re- 
public did take measures in the matter some 40 years ago 
when, at the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of America, a Junta Nacional was duly constituted by gov- 
ernmental decree to erect a monument in the cathedral, and 
funds provided. That much was accomplished, although at 
the time it was understood that this monument would be 
but temporary. While the memorial in question is undeniably 
ornate, it in no wise is commensurate with the greatness of 
the man, nor does it constitute a fitting or adequate monu- 
ment in the fullest sense of the word. To make it such Pan 
American cooperation is necessary, that is to achieve the erec- 
tion on an enduring tomb with an interior modeled after Na- 
poleon’s at Les Invalides, and an exterior of austere simplicity 
upon which, superimposed, will rise a beacon tower perhaps 250 
feet high, on the top of which would be installed one of the 
greatest of maritime beacons as an aid to the present-day navi- 
gator. Such a light would shine out across the waters of the 
coral coast line navigated by Columbus, upon the direct sea 
lane between Europe and the Atlantic entrance to the Panama 
Canal—the city of Colon, named in honor of the Discoverer. 
Leading architects of Pan America would be invited to submit 
plans, from which the one considered most fitting would be 
selected. 

“There need be no hesitation about the erection of the Colum- 
bus Light, even although the question as to the actual where- 
abouts of the authentic remains continues to be a matter for 
dispute, since the fact can be stressed that of the many investi- 
gations made, from different sources, the majority of the investi- 
gators have reported in favor of the Dominican contention, espe- 
cially those whose investigation was prefaced by a visit to Santo 
Domingo. One writer has well stated the case: 

“*The Spanish writers present no proof that the remains taken 
to Habana in 1795 were those of Christopher Columbus, but limit 
themselves to attacking the find of 1877. The insinuations and 
accusations, without corroborating facts, prove nothing but the 
temper of their authors. On the whole, the weight of evidence 
is strongly in favor of the Dominican contention. It seems that. 
in spite of the acts of men, fate has permitted the remains of 
the Discoverer of America to repose in the principal cathedral 
of the island he loved.’ 

“It is not difficult to understand the chagrin of Spain and the 
endeavor of that country to belittle the importance attached by 
Santo Domingo to its priceless possession. However, that should 
not affect the facts.” 


When appropriations were sought to cover the United 
States’ share in this marker, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, upon learning 
of the controversy as to the true location of the remains 
of Columbus, refrained from making any appropriation 
until they were satisfied that the Dominican claim was 
genuine. So with the aid of Honorable Felix Cordova 


Miniature model of El Faro de Colon 





Davila, Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico, and 
only after a searching investigation, our Foreign Affairs 
Committee was convinced that the Dominican claim was 
true. 

In order to finance the construction of the Memorial 
Light the Pan American Union has asked for four 
million dollars, which figure is to be pro-rated among 
the family nations of the Union, according to their na- 
tional population, the share assigned the United States 
being $871,655, which Congress agreed to appropriate 
in January, 1927. 

Both Cuba and Santo Domingo are appropriating far 
above their quotas. Santo Domingo for example is pay- 
ing all the so-called preliminary expenses, including two 
architectural prizes, amounting to nearly $60,000. How 
generously President Trujillo has obligated his national 
treasury to the amount of $300,000, to cover all con- 
struction work in the national park of 2,500 acres, 
must be praised. 

The Pan American Union is to be congratulated upon 
selecting such a noble and befitting objective, and can 
feel assured that it has many staunch supporters in the 
United States who hope that in the very near future the 
Faro de Colon will stand a glorious reality. 


From the Halls of Montezuma, 


To the shores of Tripoli. 
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Fleet Marine Force 


8 When the story carrying the announcement of the 
mistitution of the I leet Marine ores brok the pre 
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} was that by this act the ( ommandant of th 

Corps surrendered some of the prerogatives of his offi 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Fleet Still 
another resultant construction was that this idea wa 
forced upon the Marine Corps by the bureaucrats in th 
Navy Department! Both these constructions, while 
wholly false, naturally caused considerable concern among 
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of December 7, 1933, 
considerable doubt in the minds of many officers as to 
the necessity for such a Force, because at that 
time many did not realize that the fF. M. F 
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To clear up the major misunderstanding first. we must 
that the “being” of the Fleet Marine Fore« 
does not shear the Major General Commandant of any 
of his professional powers, but does free his headquar- 
ters from many delaying details. Second, the whole 
Fleet Marine Force idea is of Marine Corps origin which 
was projected and promoted after united effort 

The principal assets of the F. M. F. are its adaptable 
organization, its accelerated mobility and timely economy 
Under organization the F. M. F 
grouping units which is suitable 
mobility 


remember 


deals with a method of 
and_ feasible Under 
it deals with speed of assembly of the various 
it deals 
confusion, lost 


sized combat elements, and under economy with 
planning and preparation, 
motion and errors 
Certainly no challenge can b 
In the davs of twenty 


1 lespatched to Caribbean countries 


which eliminate 


metl 1s 


1 + 


aimed at such 


odd years past when we use 


upon twenty-four 


hours’ notice, we can well remember how much unnece 
sarv work ensued, due to lack of a fixed plan coverin: 
uch moves The tele erams, the ] ng distance telephone 
messages, the rush orders and rush purchases were 
necessarv in order that concentration points might b 
reached on time by both personnel and equipment \ 
rreat many of these old-time unealled-for expenses have 
heen eliminated bv the F. M. F. operat o plans I< 


less confusion will result. the troops and e 
tributed by 
heretofore, when they are wanted for Fleet problems and 
operations. 


each post will move out more smoothly thar 





EDITORIALS 
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Under (Command the Commanding Genera and 
, E 
have all been selected 


staff, with necessary assistants, 


their headquarters designated, their professional relations 


, } , - aa ] 7 > a1 © Pt | ] 
6 the Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet established 
lhey have had a chance to write coordinating plans and 
otify conmnanders what they are expected to contribute 
Under “Organization” the strength of the force has 
been definitely fixed, the components announced, the per- 
, “Te ; . eee 
el assigned, ane e¢ purveyance plans completed 
Under Statu thie relation to the remainder of the 
‘ - ‘ + | 
( going population has been fixed. the duties required 
1 
( the 1 OW ( afl at ha been designated 
Under “Utility” their probable mission en route, dur- 
no ancdineg neratiotr - ] 1} » st ‘ lay ] Oo hz 
landit operations and subsequent to landing has 


that the Major General Com 
carrying out of the mis- 
calls for a 
state of immediate readi- 


Fleet. 


Is responsible for the 
the Marine Corps, 
to be maintained 
ness for operations wit 
designed to satisfy our mission. 
Finally. it be remembered that the institution of 
the Fleet Marine Force is both beneficial to and popular 
with the Corps 


which force ot 
111 ad 
h the U. S This plan is 


must 
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bill H. R. 276 
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tablet 


1933. Mr 
whic h 


sritten of [linois sponsors 


authorizes the placing of a bronze 
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congressional medal oO 


Brigadier General 
United States Marine Corps, 
Virginia. 


1 +) 1 
without 


honor upon the grave of the late 
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Robert H Dunlap 


p. 
\rlington 


in th 
Having passed 


} | 
amendment, this 
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National Cemetery, 
the House Ot Repre sentatives 


' P 
melhood he enacted 


The list of de tions mentions inder the caption 
Legislation’ s been sponsored in che form of a bill 
by Mr. Carl Vinson of Georgia, Chairman of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee. under bill H. R. 6835. “To 


uthnorize certain officers of the L'nited States Nav 
and officers and enlisted met f the Marine Corps to 
accept su decorations, orders, and medals as have 


heen tendered thm by foreign governments in apprecia- 


tion of services rendered 


It will 


be enacted this session without question. 








Central Marine Examining Board 


Al 


8 Now that diplomas and certificates awarded upon 


graduation from our several service schools are no 
longer recognized as exempting the holder from pro 

] essional examination upon promotion, the Major Gen 
4 eral Commandant has ordered the resultant increased 
lume of bo work to be handled by a newly con 


stituted Central Marine Examining Board, which will 


hol ts sessions at the Marine Barracks. Washington, 
DD. ¢ 
The precept of this board carries: 

] General Officer (President) 

2 Colonels 

2 Lieutenant Colonels 

2 Majors and a Recorder 
exclusive of two or more medical members. When the 
andidate is from a staff department, two officers senior 
to him from the staff department concerned will be added 


such occasions. 
handle the 
and retirements for 


Tt. thie precept for 
Phis 
for all appointments, 
the regular and reserve officers of the Corps 
necessary to bring 
also, its find- 
under 


statutory board will examinations 


promotions 


This Central Board was tound 
examinations: 
less variable than obtained 


boards 


about standard and uniform 
ings can be made 


the old system of supervisory 


To date the following officers have been ordered to 


the above duty: 


mentioned 
Colonel Rk. P. Williams 
Colonel J. T. Buttrick 
Lieut. Colonel J. R. Henley 
Major Oliver Floyd and 
Captain Omar T. Pfeiffer 

fhe remaining vacancies filled 

shortly 
The 


recelve 


President of the Marine Examining Board has 
| requests from officers due for promotion ask 
ing for information as to what pamphlets, data, 
studied by officers preparing for pro- 
motion examinations. These requests indicate that there 
is considerable unfounded doubt and 
service at large on this question 
The Marine Examining Board will be guided in its 
preparation of questions and problems given on pro- 


texts, 


etc., should be 


confusion in the 


motion examinations by the provisions of Chapter 6, 
Marine Corps Manual 

The requirements for the promotion examinations of 
field officers, as set forth in Chapter 6, Marine Corps 
Manual, prescribe the type of military 
which a field officer may be examined, but do not pre- 
scribe specific texts or publications. In evaluating solu- 
tions submitted by field officers on their promotion ex- 
factor will be the tactical 


operation in 


aminat 
soundness of the 


The Marine 


ions, the governing 
solution. 
kxamining Board has at its disposal no 
reference data nor specimen problems to furnish candi- 
dates for promotion. There are book departments at 

Leavenworth, Fort Benning and Quantico, from 

which officers may obtain publications on military sub- 
F jects All vh candidates for promotion 


Fort 


ofticers Who are 
are required to furnish for their own use at examina- 


tions copies of such tables of organization and refer- 


Intan - _ ttacl ¢ 1 1 


ence data as are permitted 2 me used in examinations 
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BATTALION ORGANIZATION FOR OUR 
RESERVE 


(Continued from page 50) 


ing toward political games. The introduction of these 
hazardous elements into any military organization is 
certainly courting disaster, especially if they are per- 
mitted to take on the proportions of cliques and at- 
tempt to influence promotion, duty assignments and 
Stations. 

Finally, (a) I vote to urge the immediate adoption of 
the battalion organization system for the Reserve and 
under exactly the same conditions as fixed for the 
regular Corps. (b) The training at marine bases under 
the command of regular officers during the summer. 
(c) The assignment for training of several of our 
older and senior officers to staff duties. 
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Rustless Chrome and Chrome Nickel Alloys 





DEFIRUST —I12 to 15% Chrome 
DEFIRUST-MACHINING —12 to 15% Chrome 
SPECIAL DEFIRUST —15 to 18% Chrome 
DEFIHEAT —23 to 30% Chrome 
DEFISTAIN —18% Chrome 8% Nickel 
DEFISTAIN-MACHINING —18% Chrome 8% Nickel 
SPECIAL DEFISTAIN —19% Chrome 9% Nickel 





For all purposes where corrosion, heat, acid 


or stain resisting metals are required. 
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Rustless Iron Corp. of America 
General Offices and Mills: 
1001 EDISON HIGHWAY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 




















FINANCING SERVICE 


Officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Public Health Service 


Or the Making of 


LOANS 


In the Purchase of 
AUTOMOBILES, 


or Listed Secured or 





Stocks or Bonds Indorsed 


ON THE MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 


OUR CHARGES ARE LESS 
We have found none lower and many higher 


YOUR PRIVILEGES ARE GREATER 
Doing a WORLD-WIDE business the only restriction 
a we place on the movement of cars financed is that we 
be notified of the new location 
el When Buying a Car Arrange to Pay the Dealer 


Cash and Write or Wire L's for the Money 


Se a 


FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORPORATION 


Washington, D. ( 
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The Make-Up 


< } . *? ; “ ‘ ’ , . eel ’ 

a Lhe new make up ot the GAZETTE 1s he result of 
] ] P 4 j : Preeam *Y met 

popular demand and suggestion trom different) mem- 

bers of the Association 
4 hs , 1 tal, + ¢ 1- lis “t - 

The cover design 1s taken trom a landing scene at 


ulebra in 1914, and depicts the character of duty the 


The lead article will appear first in the body of the 
intended to cove 


magazine, while those following a : 
nder the different 


re 
a variety of professional topics Bi 
“headings” will be grouped pertinent stories and data. 
Not all of the “headings” will be used in every Issue, 
as certain months there will be no news under some 
headings, while during other months there will be an 
unusual number of column inches used. 

Kach issue will run about 70 pages—including paid 
advertising. As many photographic cuts will appear 
as funds will permit. 

The interest shown by the members of the Associa- 
tion will reflect in the number and variety of stories 
prepared for publication. Shortly a “Prize Article 
Contest” will be opened, which it 1s hoped will add in 
terest among the members. “Next issue articles” will 
be announced in each issue. For example, in the May 
issue the lead article will be the use of the “River Clyde” 
during the V-Beach operations of the Gallipoli cam- 
paign, by Vice Admiral C. V. Usborne, C.B., C.M.G., 
Royal Navy. It will be known as the “Aviation 
Number !” 

Suggestions are welcome regarding general affairs, 
make-up and subject text of the GazeTTr. 

—Ep. 


Our 1934 Athletic Calendar 


@ The days of major athletic centers and All-Corps 
Teams have passed into history. The days of augmenting 
the various post athletic squads mustered at our larger 
commands for All-Coast Teams have likewise passed 
into history. Because of the limited strength of the Corps 
and the ever increasing demands for both home and over- 
seas assignments, the centering of such skill cannot be 
continued. Post teams, regardless of size and location, 
and carrying on intra-mural programmes is the measure 
of our 1934 athletic calendar. 

The Coammandant wishes to stress general athletics, 
especially swimming, for as many of our officers and men 
as possible. Competitions with our service neighbors and 
not with college teams, is more beneficial to the Corps at 
large. 

The setting aside of a number of athletes, approxi- 
mately of the strength of a company, carrying certain 
exemptions from routine military duties, withdraws that 
number of men from the duty population of each post, 
and consequently calls for added tasks upon the non- 
athletic population—all of which eventually creates and 
accumulates individual hardship and extra duty both in 
home and overseas assignments. 

Already the Corps has been whittled down to a point 
where the service of every man is urgent, and obviously 
all kinds of overhead of non-military assignments must 
be kept at the minimum. 

While All-Corps and All-Coast athletic teams have had 
their merits, they now have their demerits, especially in 
these times of recovery and economy—for us they have 


gone out of style. 
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THE PAY SITUATION 


(Continued from page 30) 





restriction 
was 


The 


of service 


promoti on. 


. inatic increases of pay due to 
ie to length 


automatic increases due 
continued. 


lo effect thi 


mittee 


1 
| 
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Appropriations Com 
Section 201 of the 


s purpose, the House 
ision modifying 


inserted a prov 


4 Economy Act of June 30, 1932, reading as follows: 
“Section 201 (suspending automatic increases in 
compensation) of part II of the Legislative Ap 
E: propriation Act, fiscal year 1933, is amended by in 
: serting at the end thereof the following ‘During 
: the fiscal year sadiane June 30, 1935, in the case of 
4 the commissioned and warrant personnel of the serv- 
es mentioned in the Pay Adjustment Act of 1922, 


the compensation to which the reduction of compen- 
’ sation under section 2 of title I] of the Act of 
March 20, 1933, as continued for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1935, shall be applied shall include 
pay and allowances which would have accrued by 
reason of promotion in rank but for the suspension of 
automatic increases in compensation by reason of 
promotion under this section, if such 1 4 oc- 
curred after June 30, 1932, but before July 1, 1935, 
but in calculating pay and allowances of the rank 
to which promoted service after June 30, 1932, and 
before July 1, 1935, shall not be included. This 


amendatory provision shall not authorize the payment 


of back compensation.’ 
This provision was adopted by the House. 
When the Bill reached the Senate and hearings thereon 
were begun before the Appropriations Committee of that 


body, representations were made by officers of the serv- 
affected, who had been invited to testify, that the 
provision adopted by the House afforded relief to a few 


Ices 


officers of the higher pay brackets, but that it totally 
failed to give any relief to the lower ranking officers who 
are the ones in most need of help. Furthermore, it was 


pointed out that the language used would be the subject 
of numerous decisions concerning its meaning. 
The Senate Committee on Appropriations accordingly 


recommended amendment of the House provision by 
substituting therefor language reading as follows: 
“Section 201 (suspending automatic increases in 


compensation) of part II of the Legislative Appro- 
priation Act, fiscal year 1933, is amended by insert- 
ing at the end thereof the following: ‘This section 


shall not apply during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, except to the extent that it suspends the lon- 
gevity increases provided for in the tenth paragraph 
of section 1 of the Pay Adjustment Act of 1922. 
This amendment shall not authorize the payment of 
back compensation.’ ” 


Ap- 


Under the amendment as proposed by the Senate 


propriations Committee, officers of the miulitary-naval 
service will not receive any relief from the pay-freeze 
provisi of the Economy Law of June 30, 1932, until 


July 1, 1934, 1 


lasmuch as the proposed amendment re- 
moves the pay-freeze for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, which begins on July 1, 1934. The Committee 
amendment was adopted by the Senate without a record 
vote. ; 
The language adopted by the Senate will have the ef- 
fect of denying commissioned personnel credit for their 
services during the period July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1935 
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@® SAFETY DICTATES THE 
USE OF THE . . 
TAPATCO LIFE PRESERVER 


Every month sees more ship owners adopt 
ing the Tapateo Life Preserver It is 
bullt on an entirely new principle, sp- 
proved by the U. 8. Government. Allows 
free movement of arms for natural swim- 
ming. Turns wearer over on his beck, if 
rendered unconscious Prevents floating 
with head down Retains buoyancy for 
days Filling is Private Estates Kapok, 
five times more buoyant than cork Kasy 
to store Wears longer. Does not de- 
terlorate. 


The American Pad and 
Textile Co. 


Dept. 123 
Greenfield, Ohio 


Makers of Tapates Sleeping Bags, Life 
Save Vests and Life Save Boat Cushions. 
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| i] i Caln Irom t }] Is¢ ded t if 
ectio ()] yT thr or ginal e ) 4) act is continued, 
hicl prohibited all uton ( ncreases mm compen- 
sation, should not prevent incrcases in compensation 
by reason of advancement in rank under the Joint 
Pay Act of June 10, 1922. The committee has 
amended this provision to provide that section 201 
shall apply during the fiscal vear 1935 only to the 
extent that it suspends the longevity increases for 


the services mentioned in the Pay Adjustment Act, 
that is, the 5-per cent increase over the base pay 
for 3 years of service. The effect of the committee 
provision is to restore on July 1, 1934, all automatic 
promotion privileges except in the one instance 
noted 

I 


\n amendment by Senator Tranimell aimed to restore 


all automatic increases, including longevity credits, was 
defeated 

TI , + ¢ - # 2 
The Bili passed the Senate on February 27, 1934 


Just before final passage an amendment offered by Se 


, 


il 
ator Borah limiting restoration ot percentage pay re 
ductions to salaries of less than $6,000 per annum was 


adopted 


The Bill was then sent back to the House, but be- 
fore conferees on the part of that body were appointed 
the House itself took action on the two controversial 
amendments: pay cuts and veterans’ provisions, with 
the result that its earlier action on percentage pay 
restoration was modified and the original Senate com- 
mittee proposal of a return of one-third of the present 
reduction as of February 1, 1934, and a return of an 
additional one-third on July 1, 1934, adopted. The 
sorah amendment was also rejected by the House. 
Conferees on the part of the House were then ap- 
pointed. They were of course bound by the action of 
the House in so far as the percentage pay cut was con- 
cerned. The Senate conferees insisted on full restora- 
tion. No agreement being reached, the question was 
again brought before the House and that body once 
more voted decisively for the “5 and 5” proposal. The 
measure was then sent back to the Senate, where it 
now reposes, and indications point to the probability 
that the House proposal will eventually be agreed to. 
When agreement between the two houses is reached on 
the amendments in controversy, the Bill will go to the 
President, all other differences having been ironed out. 
If the House proposal on pay cuts is adopted and the 
Bill meets with Presidential approval, adjustment of 
back credits from and including February 1, 1934, will 
be authorized on current pay rolls and vouchers. Ii 
the Bill fails of Presidential approval. and unless leg 
islative action is taken continuing the life of the pres- 
ent Economy Act, full restoration of percentage pay 
July 1, 1934 


uts will obtain from and including 
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of fact about all a Marine’s firing is done under emer- 
gency conditions. So why not prepare accordingly ? 


Certainly firing at moving and disappearing targets 


| suuirse should take him into firing at moving and even the size of a mounted man is far more interest- 
BAPPCASING LareCts resembling tropical conditions aS ing than firing at the old bull’s eye target which we 
neariv as possible. Ihis experience would help our all h; » bee fa kine at for ver ti irtv vears ven 
men, too, with their battery firing at sea, a_ point Cee ee a er ee ee eee 
which I think we have overlooked somewhat in the clay ae etna skeet shooting would be a fine step 
past. Then, too, we should be required to be moving ™ the direction of our goal. : 
forward ourselves during certain stages of the firing, At this time the average private appears to have 
i.e., like the old skirmish line. lost the old spirit. Some claim this is not true, but 
Our records are bold with evidence which prov when we consider the increased proficiency required 
that men who have been raised in mountainous lo- for qualification and the decreased compensation, to- 
calities and other rural points where they have been gether with the ever present pessimist standing by 
» accustomed to shooting running or flying game, ready to cry “It can’t be done,” it is only natural that 
are by far better shots in emergencies. As a matter the man’s interest has waned. 


DECORATIONS 


Continued from page 41) 


NAME RANK 
Benjamin H. Wolever Ch. Pay Clk 
Clinton A. Phillips Ch. Pay Clk. 
Timothy E. Murphy Ch. Pay Clk. 
Kennard IF. Bubier Mar. Gun. 
Thomas Whitesel Mar. Gun. 
\Ibert S. Munsch Mar. Gun. 
Harry KE. Raley Mar. Gun 
Walter M. Henderson Mar. Gun. 
ri 








SPRINGS and kindred products 
for furniture and bedding — 


Many types of spring interiors for 
mattresses— 


Folding Cots for camps, etc.— 
Wire-Mesh Fabrics— 

Helical Springs— 

Seat constructions of various types. 


KAY MANUFACTURING CORP. 
FOOT OF WARREN STREET 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Warehouses and Branch Offices: 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
166 Elm Street Delaware & 
(Chelsea) South Streets 
BALTIMORE LOS ANGELES 
215 W. Pratt Street 1340 E. 6th Street 


HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 
1515 South Main Street 
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COUNTRY DECORATION 


Nicaragua Medal of Merit 
Nicaragua Medal of Merit 
Nicaragua Medal of Merit 


Medal of Merit 
Distinguished Service 
Cross of Valor 
Cross of Valor 


Nicaragua 
Haiti 

Nicaragua 
Nicaragua 


Medal and Diploma 


Haiti Brevet of Merit and Diploma 
Ip. 
SAY, PARTNER, WE RIGHTO! ... THAT'S 
CERTAINLY DISAPPEAR [Mm BECAUSE WE HAVE AN UN- 
FAST AT MEALS...AND [im USUAL FLAVOR...DUE TO 


THAT SECRET WHEAT~- 


IN-BETWEEN MEALS, TOO! 
BLENDING PROCESS! 
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Krispy Gaalslit 


Sunshine Krispy Crackers are the crispest, flaki- 

est crackers on American dinner tables ...They 

bring you economy without sacrificing quality! 
LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY 


IN THE BIG BLUE AND WHITE PACKAGE 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


(Continued from page 49) 


State, by his skillful handling of the situation, replaced 
the atmosphere of hostility, (that unfortunately had per 
vaded a number of the previous Pan American Con- 
ferences) by a marked increase in friendly feeling to 
wards the United States. One of our most powerful and 
hitter opponents showed a marked degree of cordiality 
towards the American delegation and its plans. 

The immediately preceding actions of our President 
were no small factor in enabling our delegation to pro- 
mote better understanding as to our aims and friendship 
for us. Mr. Roosevelt's handling of the Cuban situation 
was a masterpiece of diplomacy. In spite of repeated 
urgings from many quarters, he resolutely set himself 
against intervention. His method of recognizing Presi- 
dent Mendieta was above reproach. In the past, if we 
delayed recognition of the government in power in Cuba, 
we were usually accused of using pressure (Wall Street 
or otherwise) to deny to the Cuban people the govern- 
ment of their choice. If we recognized the government 
in power we were then accused of forcing on the Cuban 
people a government that they did not really want. Be- 
fore recognizing President Mendieta, Mr. Roosevelt 
waited carefully until events showed that the government 
was stable and probably had the backing of the majority 
of the Cuban people. Even then, before taking final ac- 
tion, he resorted to the unusual procedure of inviting the 
representatives of the Latin American countries in Wash- 
ington to the White House to get their views in advance. 
The method used was such that it would be indeed difh- 
cult for any responsible Latin American official to criti 
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H. R. 276 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Fepruary 6 (CALENDAR Day, Fepruary 9), 1934 


Read twice and referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs 


AN ACT 


To authorize the placing of a bronze tablet bearing a 
replica of the congressional medal of honor upon the 
grave of the late Brigadier General Robert H. Dunlap, 
United States Marine Corps, in the Arlington National 
Cemetery, Virginia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Untted States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That there is hereby authorized to be placed 
upon the grave of Robert H. Dunlap, former brigadier 
general, United States Marine Corps, in the Arlington 
National Cemetery, Virginia, a bronze tablet bearing a 
replica of a congressional medal of honor, for distinguish- 
ing himself conspicuously by extraordinary courage on 
May 19, 1931, at La Fariniere, Cing-Mars La-Pile, 
France, where he met his death in a supreme effort to 
save the life of a French peasant woman. 


Passed the House of Representatives February 8, 1934. 


Attest : SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk 


cize our action. By force of habit, our mind, for no 
good reason, reverts back to card games. 

The recognition of the Cuban government led in- 
evitably to the recognition of the government of EI 
Salvador, which action in our opinion, was not only sane 
but should have been done long ago. Our position not 
only in Latin America but elsewhere in the world, has 
been greatly fortified by the direct and explicit pronounce- 
ments of our President that there is to be no more tnter- 
vention on the part of the United States in the affairs of 
other countries or governments. He was careful to add 
that in case the situation in any Latin American country 
becomes so alarming that some action is to be taken, that 
it should be after joint consultation, with joint responsi- 
bility and naturally, if there is to be any criticism, that 
lakewise would be joint. The financial control that we 
still retain in some Caribbean countries, is to be con- 
tinued, but the explanations given are such as to go far 
towards disarming any invidious criticism. 

It is curious how so many of Mr. Roosevelt's clear 
cut addresses on foreign affairs have been subject to so 
much misiriterpretation. His recent Wilson Day address 
led most of the commentators to assume that we were 
finally abandoning the Monroe Doctrine. While this 
misinterpretation has had some beneficial effects in Latin 
America, the student who reads this speech carefully will 
find that, rather than pronouncing the death knell of the 
Monroe Doctrine, it really strengthens the Doctrine by 
clarifying it and eliminating the parasitic barnacles that 
have been allowed unwisely to collect on its hull in 
previous years. 

To close this article in an unorthodox manner, instead 
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THE PAY SITUATION 


(Continued from page &) 

















The “pay freeze” amendment adopted by the Senate 


Ps was agreed to in conference and accepted by the House 

e without a record vote. Under this amendment, if the KUSSOHNS 
J Bill is approved, increases of pay due to promotion or IN 

+ by reason of passing from one pay period to another 7 SMOKING TOBACCO | 
: will be authorized from and including July 1, 1934. OTPOURRI 


Longevity increases, that is the five per cent increment 
for each three years of service, will still be denied 
commissioned officers of the armed services. 





The President vetoed the above measure and re 
turned it to Congress with a special message, where 
it now rests. 





LOSS 
PERCENTAGES OF PAY LOST: Pay Freeze Pay Cut 


2d Lieut. (over 5 years service ) 29% 15% THE P|PE SMOKE 
Ist Lieut. (over 10 years service) 16% 15% 


SAaE Ae SLETS SE ACER ARE PR eA 


Captain (over 17 years service) 21% 15% 

Major (over 23 years service) 13% 15% 

Lt.-Col. (over 27 years service) 6% 15% 

Colonel 2% 15% Th k 
Srig.-General 0% 15% at Makes 


Maj.-General 00% 15% Everlasting 

1. The above figures under Pay Freeze are minimum. 
The percentages in the lower grades become greater as 
time progresses. In the upper grades they remain at 


4 RE ae FRIENDS 


2. The Pay Cut affects all alike while the Pay Freeze 
is extremely discriminatory against the lower grades. If 
the Pay Cut is reduced without eliminating the Pay 
Freeze this discrimination will be even worse. 























THE MAY NUMBER OF THE GAZETTE WILL HAVE A 
SUMMARY OF THE ENTIRE PAY SITUATION 


IN WAR and 
THE FLEET MARINE FORCE 
(Continued from page oe ¢ IN PEACE 


opment in the future, land based airplanes should be 
capable of exerting their influence over a wide area. 


It would seem, therefore, that a fleet has either to 
avoid waters that lie in the proximity of land controlled 
by the enemy or be capable of seizing such land should 
the situation demand it. The first mentioned alternative 


might not be acceptable because the opposing fleet must HALOID 


be destroyed or contained, and, should the enemy take 


strategic advantage of such air bases, he can _ be p O OGRAP C p ERS 
reached only by direct action. H T HI AP 
The effect of this development of naval warfare has are Best 

caused the Navy to become more land-conscious and more 
appreciative of the importance of our part in the devel- 
opment of the fleet’s effectiveness. It has changed the 
Navy’s concept of the Marines’ role from an adjunct to 
an essential component of the fleet. It has raised our part 


from a minor, passive one of guarding a base to an of- 
fensive, striking force that advances with the fleet and THE HALOID COMPANY 
exerts a positive influence in all phases of the naval 
campaign ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

This is the part that will be played by the Fleet Marine 
Force and the Marine Corps is bending every effort that 
it be capable of playing it well. 
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SCHIFF TROPHY 


bey to perso! if the regular Marine Corps. It 1s believed, 
awarded the Navy Cross with the following citation: nd was so reported by the Officer in Charge of Marine 
For distingu d service the line ot wofession Corps Aviation, on 6 January, 1934, that the following 
aviator while ottached to the Second Marine Brigade miditions made possible this safety record 
operating in the Repubhe of icarayvu Qn 12 Ay 1) | ta of modes urpianes suppl ) 
}93] |icutenant lack the ta iC ( 1 (| ( ) ) t Bureau ot \eronau 
le fire Pro bandit ocated ana cttect ( 1s) rT a om” NIIZ CTSON! . ( \] il Corps 
uri Canlip Ned lo bor Caray () 13 ) unt of t1 y aviatio t 
931, he assisted in effecting a crossing of the Snal Squadrons large enough to operate as units under 
Bridge by ground patrol, and thereafter located a bandit roper control and flight discipline 
np near Logtown; this information he delivered to the (d) Reduced participation by aviation personne 
yund patrol which he guided to the ne, meanwhile notl-aviation activities, which has permitted a maximum 
at a great personal risk, effectively harrassing the enet of undivided attention to aircraft maintenance and t 
nd pinning him to the ground with machine-gui e ul il details 
tii arrival of the patrol fhe ensuiny engayvement resu ly ( ling ¢ rsement oO report to t] 
ed in the death of the notorious Sandino jefe. Pedro Jaior General Commandant, the Chief of tl Bureau 
Blandon, one of the most brilliant SLICE 1) othe 11Ca i} \eronautics wrote as follows: 
raguan campaign.” The Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics has noted 
He was promoted to First Lieutenant on 1 July, 1933 with gratification the continued increase in the safety } 
and is at present stationed at Naval Air Statior i1 in operations of the Marine Corps Aviation units. This 
Diego, Calif increase has found direct expression in the fact that for 
In addition to Observation Squadron Seven-M, an the past five years the trend of the curves showing hours- 
other Marine Corps unit distinguished itself im safet per-accident and hours-per-fatal-accident has been steadi- 
records during the competitive year, 1933. Observation ly going upward. This result is attributable to the con 
Squadron Nine-M, stationed at Port Au Prince, Haiti, tinued intelligent and careful flight administration by 


] 


al ‘) completed the veal with no mee dents tom terie] ray those otticers directing Marine aviation activitt 5.” 


personnel, but did not have as many flying hours as Ob In his office. the oval room in the Executive Chambers 


ervation Squadron Seven-M Major James T. Moore of the White House, at 11:30 January 18, 1934, Presi- 


Wil WW) 1933 and is at present if) command of Observa dent I, 1) Roosevelt presented th trophy to lieutenant 


' 
I 
1 
i 


tion Squadron Nine-M Cloud with the following remarks: “Lieutenant Cloud, 
The winning of the Schiff Trophy for two successive It makes me happy to present you with this handsome 


| 


; ape . a 
i » years by Marine Corps squadrons brings to mind that, — trophy You have made a fine record and vou have 
: during the calendar year 1933, for the first complete brought honor upon the Marine Corps service.” 





Increased Fire Power at the Ranges Which Count the Most 











Thompson Automatic Gun Cal. .45 U.S. Navy Model 1928 Equipped with Cutts Compensator 


For the protection of: 
Emplaced machine guns, 
Infantry howitzers and 37 mm. guns. 
Pack howitzers and other mountain artillery. 
Field Artillery (75 mm. guns and 105 mm. Howitzers). 


Owing to the demands on the infantry, proper support for these arms is usually lacking. The use of 
the submachine gun, at the ranges at which these arms are endangered, will render them practically  self- 
supportir 


co 
ig. 





AUTO-ORDNANCE CORPORATION, Sole U. S. Distributors 


56 PINE ST.. NEW YORK FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
Cable address: Autordco, N. Y. 185 4lst ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














CONGRATULATIONS 


To the New Commandant 
and Best Wishes to the 


United States Marine Corps 





Another TRIUMPH 
for the NAVY and 
WRIGHT CYCLONES 





He U.S. Navy Fuicur from San Francisco to 
Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, Hawati—a distance of 


ONLY the famous GRACE “Santa” Liners cruise this ; 
2,408 statute mile sct a new world’s record 


adventure route: New York, Havana, through the Carib- ey 
by accomplishing the longest non-stop overseas mass 


ee P » Pan: P ‘an: P , > we Oz ae 8 , : » er 
bean and the Panama Canal, up and down the west coasts fighe in the hisecey Of Avtesion:. 


i 


of South and Central America. Mexico. California and the RE tte i ME RB by the eame squad 
{ 7 , ) ) as set V tne sé s4 dd- 


great Pacific Northwest. Grace Line, 10 Hanover Sq. N.Y. ron last S¢ pt mber on the non-stop flight from Nor- 


folk, Virginia, to Coco Solo, Canal Zone—a distance of 





2,059 statute miles \fter routine maneuvers at Coco 


Don’t Let A “Cut” In Your Solo, the squadron fl w to San Diego, California, a dis- 
Salary Induce You To Drop tance of 3,392 miles, making but one top en route, 


NorMAI PFACTICAL OPERATIONS Were the n carrie 1 out 


' ’ 
Your Protection! by the Navy for several months before the squadron 


1 
If You Think You Can’t Afford to Pay For Your ae led to —_ Francis o for this record-breaking, 
Protection Now = What W ould Happen to Pa fl Ovce an flight. | he Honolulu flight exceeded 
Your Dependents If You Should Die? 544 miles the record ( tablished in 1931 by Gen- 


eral Italo Balbo and his squadron on their flight from 


Enjoy the Many Benefits of Membership Italy to Brazil. 


rs 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER KNEFPLER McGinnis com- 


THE NAVY MUTUAL AID manded the squadron, which consisted of six long- 
range Consolidated Flying Boats, each powered by two 
Wright Cyclone Engines. The “Cyclones” functioned 


ASSOCIATION perfectly throughout the 24% hours of gruelling flight. 


Tue Hono._uivu FLIGHT was in no sense a stunt. The 


By Investing a Few Dollars Monthly squadron accomplished an extraordinary thing in a rou- 
You Can Have the Satisfaction of Knowing that: tine way. Service planes were used without alterations 
IMMEDIATELY upon notice of sr death over $7,500.00 will be = iditions. The flight reflects great credit to the 
wired cable ir named heneficiary wherever he or she ma ‘ Navy, and indicates the high state of eff ICNCy of both 
A claims to whict : ependents may be entitled will personnel and equipment 
- prepared nd f wed ae ntil at factor ttlec t . ;“ . ” 


Wright Cyclones Are Standard Power Equipment of the Flying 
Boats in all of the Patrol Squadrons of the United States Navy. 


All Officers of the NAVY, MARINE CORPS and COAST GUARD 
R \\ 4 Reser 1) re horr the 


tT 


nceluding ‘ irrant and P ce ! r eat 1R9 oF 
veuccureees et || WRIGHT 
MUTUAL AID 
JOIN YOUR OVER 6,600 BROTHER OFFICERS AERONAUTICAL COR PORATION 
a my Sg gg PATERSON New Jersey 
Room 1054, Navy Lepartment, Washington, D. C. 


A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 

































ae Barettes 


Or all the ways in 


which tobacco is used 
the cigarette is the 
mildest form 


OU know, ever since the In- 

dians found out the pleasure 

of smoking tobacco, there have 

been many ways of enjoying it. 

But of all the ways in which 

tobacco is used, the cigarette is 
the mildest form. 

Another thing—cigarettes are 
about the most convenient smoke. 
All you have to do is strike a 
match. 

Everything that money can 
buy and everything that Science 
knows about is used to make 
Chesterfields. The tobaccos are 
blended and cross-blended the 
right way — the cigarettes are 
made right — the paper is right. 

There are other good cigarettes, 
of course, but Chesterfield is 


the cigarette that’s 


MILDER 
° the cigarette that 
if 1¢ TASTES BETTER 
—we ask you to try them 


Satay 


© 1934, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co, 














